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DOING HIS BEST. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
MR. CHATFORD EXPLAINS. 


OR a moment the silence was broken only by a 
stifled sob from Mrs. Chatford’s corner. 

Of all who then for the first time heard the truth 
concerning Phin’s parentage, Jack was the least 
surprised. He waited for the others to express 
their wonder and amazement, then said quietly, “I 
had partly guessed how it was.” 

“You, Jack? How?” asked Annie. 

“ That first evening at your house, —after Lion had 
caught Reddington (if we have got at his real name at 
last!) stealing the horse and sleigh,—I overheard 
something which made me think there was some such 
family secret. Then, you remember, I said he reminded 
® me of somebody I had seen, and I thought for a while I 
had known him before. But I found out at last who it 
was he looked like ; it was Phineas !” 

“So he did, by hokey!” cried Mr. Pipkin ; “jest that 
slick smile, and cunnin’ look out 0’ the eyes. Wonder I 
never thought on ’t afore !” 

“ Then when he came disguised as a phrenologist,” 






_ said Jack, “and told so much more of Phin’s real character than I believed 


such a quack could possibly have got at by any science, —all that set me 
thinking, I had often wondered how Phin could be the brother of so gen- 
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erous and open-hearted a fellow as Moses, or a dear, true, affectionate girl 
like Kate, or the son of such parents. So at last I made up my mind that 
he was some relation to — what’s his name ? — Reddington.” 

“ How did it happen?” asked Moses, who could not get over his aston- 
ishment. “ Who is this Reddington?” 

“ When he first made his appearance in Bartonville, where we used to 
live,” said the deacon, “he pretended he had found a silver-mine somewhere 
in the neighborhood, and was going to buy up a tract of land, and build 
extensive works for getting out the ore. He was just waiting for some 
capitalists to come to his terms, he said. Meanwhile he dressed pretty 
well, talked large, strutted around, and pretended to be making an examina- 
tion of the country. He carried a hammer with him, and pieces of ore in 
his pockets, — which might have been silver ore, and probably were, though 
I never believed he broke them from any rocks in that part of the country. 
If he had really found a mine, I did n’t believe he would make so much talk 
about it until he had secured the land where it was situated, unless he was a 
bigger fool than he appeared to be. But he was a glib-tongued fellow, told 
a smooth story about himself, and even got some pretty shrewd people to 
believe in him. He got credit at the tavern, at the tailor’s, and I don’t 
know where else, and even borrowed money of several persons who expected 
to take stock in his mining company and make their fortunes. 

“You have heard us speak of your mother’s cousin, Myra Lemmick, 
Moses,” continued the deacon. “She was a rather vain, flighty creature, 
good-hearted though, and she might have made some young man a good 
wife, if she had n’t had the misfortune to have two thousand dollars left her 
by her father. That somehow spoilt her. She’ considered herself a great 
belle and an heiress, and rather looked down on the honest young men : she 
had known all her life.” 

“ She was flattered to death,” said Mrs. Chatford. “It wasn’t so much 
poor Myra’s fault that she was vain.” 

“Well,” said the deacon, “ when this scamp Reddington came along, he 
quite turned her silly little head, and marry him she would, in spite of all we 
could say and do. Your Uncle and Aunt Felton, who lived in Bartonville 
at the time, joined with us in trying to show her the rogue’s real character 
and dissuade her from the marriage ; but ’t was no use; marry him she did, 
for she was of age, and could do as she pleased. She was so angry with her 
relatives on account of their opposition, that she was married at the minis-: 
ter’s, and did n’t invite one of us to the wedding.” 

“You forget, uncle,” said Annie Felton, “or perhaps you never knew, 
that she did invite Forrest and me. We were children then; we always 
liked her ; and Reddington had managed to please us by little presents of 
candy and trinkets. So Forrest and I, having got mother’s permission, 
went over to the minister’s that morning and saw them married. It was the 
first wedding I ever saw, and I thought it delightfully romantic !” 

“So did she, poor thing!” said the deacon. “ But how it all turned out ! 
In about six months she came back to us again, to beg for a home. Red- 
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‘dington had turned out a mere swindler, and had gone off with all the money 
he could borrow, together with her two thousand dollars, which she had 
foolishly put into his hands. It was an awful blow to poor Myra. It broke 
her pride, and her heart with it. She didn’t live over five or six months, 
did she, mother ?” 

“ About six. She was married in September, and died in October of the 
next year. She just withered and passed away like a flower,” said Mrs. 
Chatford, with a deep sigh. ‘Our hearts bled with pity for her and her 
poor little helpless orphan baby.” 

“That was Phineas,” her husband went on, as her voice broke down with 
emotion. ‘ You were then three years old, Moses. We adopted him, and 
you never knew but that he was your own brother. Soon after, we sold our 
farm in Bartonville, and moved to this place, where we hoped his father 
would never find us out, if he should wish to claim his son. He had come 
back once, soon after Myra’s death ; I hardly knew for what, unless it was 
to get some hold on us through the child. He had spent or gambled away 
all his ill-gotten gains, and wanted money of us; and I gave him some, on 
his promise that he would never come to trouble.us or the child again. We 
always lived in dread of him, however; the more so, as we saw Phineas 
growing up with many of his father’s traits of character ; and it seems we 
had good reason.” 

“Why did you make that visit to Bartonville last summer?” asked 
Moses. “I thought it had something to do with that man.” 

“Yes, it had; we wanted to know if he had been seen there lately, and 
determine, if we could, whether he found us by accident, or had some 
design in searching us out. It seems he had been in the town not long 
before he came to us ; and he was probably on his way to find us when he 
made that attempt on Forrest’s horse and sleigh. He must have been with- 
out money at the time, and that is probably the reason why he didn’t come 
more directly to us.” 

* T shall always believe he robbed Paul Peternot, and was somehow con- 
cerned in his death,—and.I am sure Lion thinks so!” said Jack, patting 
,the noble dog’s head, between his knees. 

“ And now, to think,” said good Mrs. Chatford, “ that Phineas is going the 
same way with his father! It is too dreadful! Somebody must follow them, 
and try to bring him back!” 

The deacon felt that this remark was meant for him ; and he replied, “I 
did all I could for the boy when he was here, and I tried to keep him with 
us ; but I made up my mind if he ever took the course he has taken he 
must abide the consequences. If he comes back,—and I hope and pray 
that he will, we must receive him kindly, and forgive him if he repents ; 
but he ean never again be to us what he has been. From this day I adopt 
Jack here in place of the son we have lost; he has been proved and found 
worthy.” 

“Yes, Jack is our son, Jack is our dear son,” said Mrs. Chatford, with 
streaming tears ; “ but, O Phineas!” 
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CHAPTER XL. 
ANOTHER LITTLE SECRET. 


Firm as he was after he had once made up his mind to any course, the 
deacon was easily persuaded to drive over to the Basin and see if any 
tidings could be had of the fugitives. Moses said he would go on foot by 
the way of the canal, make inquiries in that direction, and meet his father 
at the Basin. As they set out, Mrs. Chatford pleaded with them both to do 
all in their power, in case they should find Phineas, to bring him back. 

“ You need n’t ask me that!” said Moses, showing a great deal of feeling ; 
for all his youthful affection for his supposed brother now came back upon a 
heart softened by pity and grief. 

About half an hour later Percy Lanman, setting out for home, invited 
Jack to walk with him.a little way. Jack was glad enough to go. The 
moon, which had been under a cloud earlier in the evening, now shone 
through glittering rifts from dark blue gulfs of sky, making the night beau- 
tiful. The two friends crossed the fields, past the rustling corn and the 
shadowy wood-lot,.talking earnestly by the way. 

“If Phin was born with such traits of character as Mr. Chatford says, 
then how is he to blame ?” Jack inquired. 

“ That’s a question not easy to answer,” replied Percy, thoughtfully ; 
“and we may as well leave it to the Power that alone sees and knows all 
things. Certain it is that we ought not to condemn him; we should look 
with charity and forbearance upon the failings of every human being.” 

“Don’t you think our birth and education make us what we are?” said 
Jack. But instantly the vast, shadowy thought came over him, — even like 
the shadow of the cloud which just then crossed the moon, — what had birth 
and education ever done for 42m up to the time when he found a home and 
a new life with the Chatfords, under whose influence Phin had been all his 
days? Yet here he was, clothed in self-respect and crowned with manly 
hopes, walking with a dear and noble friend, — he, Jack, the miserable little 
canal-boat driver of less than two years ago! 

“ No dovbt,” said Percy, “we are born with the germ of our future des- 
tiny in our hearts; and circumstances —but we won’t discuss that; we 
shall only get into the usual maze if we do. After all, we have a conscience 
that condemns us when we do wrong, and asfirations that tend to lift us 
upward, if we only heed and nourish them. Our sole duty lies in doing our 
best, with what gifts and opportunities we have. I don’t know anything 
about your parents, Jack, but I know your early opportunities were small ; 
how, then, do I account for your present condition and prospects? You 
have been doing your best,— any one can see that ; you have your faults, 
but you try to overcome them ; you never shirk a duty, but meet it face to 
face, like a man; and this gives me perfect faith in you. Living up to this 
high principle, you will always be rich, though you have n’t a dollar; you 
will be happy, for you will be active, helping yourself and cthers.” 
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“ Oh! to hear you talk so!” murmured Jack, his quivering voice show- 
ing how deeply affected he was. 

“Poor Phineas!” Percy went on; “ Azs principle in life seems to be to 
shirk every duty he can. I pity more than I blame him, because he lacks 
the will to do right and the love of doing right. Do you know, Jack, that 
one of the noblest, highest aims of life is to keep that will and that love alive 
in ourselves, and to stimulate them in others ?” 

“ You have stimulated them in me!” exclaimed Jack. “ O, what should 
I be, I have often thought, what should I ever have been, if it had n’t been 
for you and Miss Felton and the Chatfords ?” : 

Percy was deeply moved by this outburst of gratitude. For sole reply he 
laid his arnt lovingly over Jack’s-shoulder, and pressed his hand. They 
walked on in silence, and had reached the banks of the canal, when Jack 
suddenly spoke up: “ Do you know, I’m going to find out, if I can, some- 
thing more about my parents, some day? I never thought much about 
them when I was with old Berrick on the canal. But it has been coming 
upon me lately, that my father must have been a good deal of a man ; and I 
have the strongest curiosity —though I think it is something better than 
curiosity — to learn about him; yes, and about my mother too, for I can’t 
believe what was told about her by Molly and Captain Jack.” 

“ That is a good wish, and I hope you will accomplish it,” replied Percy. 
“ But here we have come to the waste-wear, and I must send you back.” 

“ This is just the place. where Phin would have tried to drown Lion,” 
said Jack ; and proposed that they should go down to the culvert. 

The moon was shining bright again, reflected in the pond below, which 
was all a-ripple with dancing and sparkling waves from the foot of the white 
cascade that poured over the wear. 

“Do you remember,” laughed Jack, “when I got away from Sellick by 
tumbling off here head-foremost, and swimming through the culvert ?” 

“ And they poked for you with poles, and I dove for you, when you were 
half a mile away on the other side of the canal!” added Percy. “ But 
what’s this ?” 

“A big stone!” cried Jack. “I believe Phin brought it here to drown 
Lion with!” 

The conjecture seemed so reasonable that they paused and looked all 
about them, half expecting to see or hear something of Phineas. But there 
was no sound, no motion, all about them, save the roar of the waterfall, and 
the fairy-like dance of the moonlit waters. 

As the young man and the boy parted company at the top of the embank- 
ment, Percy said, with a tender pressure of Jack’s hand, “And now, with 
Annie’s permission, I am going to tell you a little secret, — a great secret to 
her and me!” 

A strange fear suddenly came over the lad. Percy went on: “ She and I 
thought that you ought to be one of the first to know it. We are— well, 
yes, engaged to be married ; that’s the commonplace way of putting it. And 
now, dear Jack, good night!” 
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Percy turned, springing with light and joyous steps along the embank- 
ment towards the village. Jack, stupefied, stunned, watched him for a few 
moments, then threw himself, face downward, upon the bank. And there 
the moon shone upon him, and the night wind blew over him, and the water- 
fall sang in his ear, and the slow boats moved by in the canal, —all 
unheeded by the wretched boy. 

I don’t know how long he lay there, or just what his thoughts were, — if 
feeling did not overwhelm and swallow up all thoughts. At last he roused 
himself, and stood upon his feet. 

The night was still calm, and brightly beautiful ; the ripples on the pond 
still danced and sparkled, though farther off now, for the moon was nearing 
the west ; and the musical cascade still gleamed in the white, cold light, as 
he crossed the foot-plank over the wear. 

He remembered his fit of jealousy in the menagerie tent. He was passing 
through another such struggle now, but one more severe; and again his 
better nature was coming out triumphant. 

“I might have known it all,” he said to himself. “I never dreamed that 
she could be anything but a friend to me. O, she could never, never have 
been anything more, and I knew it so well! And he is the only man in 
the world half good enough for her. I will think only of them, — Heaven 
help me!” throwing up his arms, and turning his face towards the 
open sky. “I will pray for their happiness! and I will love them all the 
more !” 

When he reached home, the lights’were all out in the house. He entered 
softly. 

“Is that — Phineas?” said Mrs. Chatford, starting up with a sudden, 
faint hope. 

“ No, it is Jack,” was the response ; and the boy heard her sink down 
again with a heavy sigh. 

He went up the chamber stairs, and, glancing his eye towards Annie Fel- 
ton’s room, the door of which was open, saw the moonlight streaming in 
upon a still figure at the window. It arose, and came towards him with a 
sweet smile, — O, so sweet and tender! 

~It was Annie. She reached out her hand. Jack seized it, and pressed it 
to his lips, —tried to speak, —could only murmur, “I know! I am so glad 
for you and him !” — and fled to his own lonely room. 

Lonely indeed it was that night. But before he slept, solace came to him 
in the deep, unselfish love for his two dearest friends, and joy in their hap- 
piness, which welled up in his heart. He felt that, if Annie had given her- 
self to any less worthy person than Percy, he should have died with grief 
and jealousy. But he knew that she had chosen wisely ; that this thing was 
to be, and that it was well even for him; and he knew it better still in 
later years. 

This sorrow and this sacrifice were also well for him; for out of them 
came a truer, tenderer manliness of soul and a sweeter happiness than 
proud success can ever bring. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 


JACK’S JOURNEY. 


THE next morning, at breakfast, Deacon Chatford took from his pocket a 
handful of gpid and silver coin, and handed it to Jack across the table. 

“ What’s this for?” said Jack, looking up in surprise. He had been 
very thoughtful all the morning, and this was the first time he had spoken. 

“That’s your stolen money, my boy. I went to see Mr. Lapham, and 
when I told him the circumstances he was quite willing to give it up.” 

“ But there is no certainty that this is mine!” 

“Tn all probability it is ; and Mr. Lapham is satisfied.” 

“ But — how can I take it?” Jack did not know that the deacon had 
paid money outof his own pocket to make the wheelwright satisfied ; yet he 
felt that there was something not quite right about it. “1 can’t take it— not 
now,” he said, and handed it back. “ Keep it for me—or for him; maybe 
we shall find out something more in a few days. Besides, what I cared 
most about, — the purse she gave me,” — with a timid glance at Annie, — 
“is n’t here.” 

“ll knit you another,” said Annie. 

“ Thank you; but it won’t be ¢Aa¢ purse!” said the boy. 

This problem of the money remained for a while unsolved, and it gave 
Jack a good deal of trouble. 

One evening he started up suddenly from reading the deacon’ S newspaper, 
and walked the room and the yard for half an hour in a state of mental 
excitement. 

On coming back into the house, he looked at the newspaper again, and 
then said, in a quiet tone, “ If you have no objection, Mr. Chatford, I should 
like to make a little journey to-morrow. The work is pretty well along, and 
I think I might be spared for a day or two.” 

“ Certainly,” said the deacon. “And if you have no objection, I should 
like to know where you are going.” 

“I'd rather not tell just yet. I should like to— borrow —a few dollars, 
and your saddle, if you will trust me with it.” 

“ And a horse? you can take any horse on the place, if you’ll promise to 

_ keep out of the way of crazy elephants !” said the deacon. 

“T intend to ride my own horse,” replied Jack, with a blush and a smile. 
 Snowfoot is about well, and he’s scarcely lame at all.” 

This singular start excited no little wonder and curiosity in Jack’s friends ; 
but as they saw him ride off at sunrise the next morning, on Snowfoot, fol- 
lowec! by Lion, Moses thought he had guessed the secret. 

“}ie’s going to see Annie!” — for Miss Felton had closed her school 
two or three weeks before, and had been driven home to her father’s house 
by Percy Lanman. 

It was a pieasant day in early autumn ; onli jogging along the country 
roads on his own horse, followed by his dog, Jack felt his heart overflow 
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Jack sets out on his Journey. 


with a pensive, tranquil happiness. He did indeed take the track which led 
to Annie Felton’s home, — and what memories of her seemed to throng the 
way! Buta little beyond the tavern where le had had his first adventure 
with Phin’s father he took another road that branched off in an easterly 
direction, leaving her home to the right, and far behind. 

He drew rein now and then, to inquire his way of persons he met or 
passed ; and a little before noon stopped to lunch and bait his horse at a 
tavern. There he appeared chiefly interested in some flaming circus-bills 
with which the bar-room was hung, announcing an exhibition, that after- 
noon, in a neighboring village, of the wonders of riding, tumbling, swinging 
in the air, jumping through hoops, and so forth, shown in the high-colored 
pictures that lined the walls. It was, in fact, an advertisement of the pas- 
sage of this circus through the country which had attracted Jack’s attention 
in the newspaper the night before ; and he was now on his way to meet it. 

After dinner and a good rest he got up Snowfoot again, and rode on, 
amidst a throng of country people flocking to see the circus, and soon came 
in sight of the white tents pitched on an open common, with gay flags flying 
over them, and a concourse of spectators setting in towards the scene of 
attraction. 

On the way, he reined up before an old brown barn by the roadside, the 
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dilapidated gable-end of which was literally covered by the gorgeous circus- 
bills. There he sat in his saddle, laughing with suppressed glee ; for in the 
midst of athletes turning wild somersets in the air, and pyramids of horse- 
men standing on each other’s shoulders, was a small handbill, pasted, in fact, 
here and there over the great bills of the circus company, now diversifying 
the flank of a steed, and now the jacket of a striped and tattooed clown. 


The Celebrated DR. LAMONT! 


me i 
PRINCE OF THE HEALING ART!! 
AND HIS UNEQUALLED ELECTRICAL ELIXIR!!! 
THE GREAT CURE-ALL OF THE 19" CENTURY !!!! 
For sale on the Circus Ground. 

“1 guessed right this time,” thought Jack, as he rode on. “I thought he 
would be following the circus.” And indeed it was not the circus at all 
which Jack had come so far to see, but the Celebrated Doctor himself, and 

my his hopeful son and heir. 


He made Snowfoot fast to a wayside fence, to which many other horses 
were already hitched, and left Lion to guard him; then turned up his collar, 
pulled his hat over his eyes, assumed a stooping gait (reminding himself of 
Mr. Pipkin), and walked on with the crowd. 

Presently, above the confused tramp and murmur resounded a brazen 
note, — or shall we say a tin one? for it had a decidedly dinner-hornish 
sound. 

“ Hello!” laughed Jack to himself again, “the doctor has had his trum- 
pet repaired, or got a new one!” , 

And now, over the heads of the pedestrians, he descried two figures erect 

on a red-painted wagon, — one at the rear, in brass helmet and green robe, 
brandishing some bottles and shouting ; the other high up in front, a smaller 
figure, — that of a boy, in fact, — blowing away at the trumpet until he was 
red in the face. 
] “ Walk up, gentlemen and ladies!” the doctor (for it was indeed he) was 
shouting under his lifted visor: “Here’s your celebrated ’Lectrical ’Lixir, 
composed of the extract of the skin of the wonderful ’lectric eel; cures 
burns, bruises, coughs, colds, consumption, backache, headache, earache, 
and heartache, — rheumatiz in every form and shape! Only fifty cents a 
bottle ; three bottles for one dollar, ladies and gentlemen !” 

Then — toot — toot — toot — went the trumpet. 

“Cure warranted, or money refunded!” shrieked the doctor. “ Any 
person troubled with deafness, lameness, sore eyes, rheumatiz in the j’ints, is 
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invited to step up and be healed! No charge for the operation! Show 
won’t begin for half an hour yit; plenty of time, gentlemen andladies! Any 
case of stiffness in the back or limbs cured in five minutes, with the magical 
influence of the celebrated ’Lectrical ’Lixir, compounded from the extract of 
the skin and ile of the wonderful ’lectric eel ! ” 

Toot — toot — too — too— to-o-o-t / from the top of the wagon. 

“ Prob’ly ye don’t believe what I tell ye,” said the doctor, as no patients 
presented themselves. “ But iook a’ that young man up there,” — pointing 
to the youthful trumpeter. “Young man,” he cried, “tell the people how 
you come to be travellin’ with me.” 

“ Ye cured me,” said the young man, twirling the trumpet, with a grin. 

“T cured him!” said the charlatan. “I was addressin’ a crowd as I be 
now, when he stepped up, and I cured him. What was the matter with ye, 
young man?” 

“ Lame ; had a fever-sore on my left leg” ; said the young man. 

“Had a fever-sore of long standin’ on his left leg; so lame he could n’t 
walk,” cried the quack. 

“‘ Then how could he step up?” some one inquired ; while some one else 
echoed, “ Long standin’ on his left leg ! ” 

“ On his well leg, with the help of his poor but honest parents, he stepped 
up, and got upon my stand. What else was the matter with ye, young 
man?” 

“ Scrof’la,” said the young man, always grinning. 

“ Scrof’la, or king’s-evil,” cried the quack. “One of the wust cases. It 
had nearly— But the young man shall tell his own story. What had it 
done to ye, young man?” 

* Destroyed the hearing of one ear.” 

“Destroyed the hearin’ of one ear, ladies and gentlemen ! ‘Which ear 
was it, young man?” 

“ Left ear,” said the youthful trumpeter. 

“ Left ear,” repeated the mountebank. “ Fever-sore and scrof’la, — deaf 
in one ear and a cripple in one leg, — and with one bottle of the ’Lectrical 
’Lixir I affected an immejit cure, to the great joy and lastin’ gratitude of 
his parents, who begged me to let him travel with me one month, for fear 
of a relapse. There he stands, a livin’ moniment of the sublime vartews of 
the celebrated and world-renowned ’Lectrical ’Lixir, compounded of the 
double extract of the skin, ile, avd liver of the wonderful ’lectrical eel! Walk 
u ! ” 

” and just then an old man walked up, or rather limped up, for he was 
quite lame. He had a few words with the Prince, and then, with his assis- 
tance, mounted the platform. 

“ Ladies and gentleman ! here’s a man says he has been troubled with a 
stiffness of his right knee for ten year; and with one application of the 
celebrated ’Lectrical ’Lixir I propose to work a mirackelous cure! Mean- 
while my attendant on the wagon will ’tend to customers, — may as well 
make the most of your time, — secure a few bottles ’fore they ’re all gone.” 
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Lamont then, with some difficulty, succeeded in getting the old man’s 
trousers-leg above the knee, exposing a calf and shin that excited the deris- 
ion of irreverent youngsters. While he was at work rubbing in the liquid, 
the living monument of its virtues, after a few vigorous notes of the trumpet, 
took up the eloquent strain. 

“ Walk up! walk up, gentlemen! Here’s your ’Lectrical ’Lixir! greatest 
remedy of the nineteenth century! Only fifty cents a bottle, three bottles 
for one dollar; cure warrented or money vefunded! Take a bottle, sir? 
take a—a—” 

The words died to a gasp, and the face of the youthful trumpeter turned 
all at once a sickly, bluish and greenish sallow hue, wonderful to witness. 
The cause of this remarkable change was not far to seek ; for there by the 
wagon-wheel, looking up with keen blue eyes straight into the eyes that 
looked down, was the round-shouldered young fellow to whom he had hoped 
to sell a bottle, and who was suddenly transformed into Jack ! 


CHAPTER XLII. 
WHO WON AT LAST. 


“ PHIN CHATFORD! get down here!” 

“ What do you want of me?” gasped poor Phineas. 

“You son of poor but honest parents! cured of fever-sore and king’s- 
evil! I guess you ’ll have a relapse !” 

“ Don’t !” whispered Phin, as Jack got hoid of him. 

“You living monument! get down here, I say! I want my purse and 
my money!” 

*T hain’t got ’em!” 

“ Who has?” 

“T gave ’em to him.” 

“ Get them of him, then, or I’ll have you both in jail within an hour! ” 

Jack had by this time putled Phin to the ground; and, still holding him 
by the collar, he led him around to the rear end of the wagon, where the 
doctor was applying his Elixir to the old man’s leg. 

“There! better, ain’t ye? not so lame as you was, be ye?” he was say- 
ing ; and the old man was beginning to imagine that the stiffness of his 
knee was relieved. “It’s a sure cure, ye see, gentlemen! And this is an 
old subject ; youth is more s’ceptible ; I could ’a’ cured a younger man in 
half the time. The ’Lectrical ’Lixir, ladies and — ” 

Just then the eyes under the helmet looked down on Phin and Jack ; and 
the head in the helmet was evidently disconcerted. Phin pointed at Jack, 
and beckoned. 

“ Wait a minute!” said the doctor, nodding hastily. “I’m having a'lit- 
tle sale jest now.” 

Jack took advantage of the delay to open a conversation with Phineas. 

“ How do you like this kind of life ? ” 
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“ Well enough!” said Phin, sullenly. 

“Had n’t you better go back home? you’ll be kindly received,” Jack 
assured him, 

“TI guess so!” grumbled Phineas. ’ 

Finding it impossible to persuade him, Jack said, “ Why did you re to 
drown Lion ?” 

“To get rid of him!” Then, looking up with a quick glance of appre- 
hension at the doctor: “Don’t tell him I didn’t drown him! I'll get the 
money back for you, if I can.” 

The throng soon dispersed ; when the doctor, having had time to collect 
his wits, turned to the two boys. 

“ That purse of money!” faltered Phin. “He says he’ll have us both in 
jail, if 1 don’t give it back.” 

“ What pus of money ?” Lamont innocently inquired. 

“The purse he stole from me, and that you received from him, knowing 
it to be stolen!” cried Jack. 

“Ingenious! and I love aneat little game; but old birds ain’t to be ketched 
with chaff,” said the doctor, with an insulting laugh. “If he has stole your 
pus, clap Aim into jail, and mabby our good friend Deacon Chatford will 
thank you! But / don’t know nothin’ of the matter.” And this was all the 
satisfaction Jack could obtain. 

He felt that he had committed an error in making a threat which he did 
not care to execute, even if he could have hoped to find a magistrate outside 
of the circus-tent to issue a warrant on his complaint. But he had thought 
of a better plan, which he now determined to carry into effect. 

“You shall see what I’ll do!” he cried, as he turned away. 

“ He’ll do something !” murmured the frightened Phineas. “You never 
saw such a fellow when he sets out to do a thing! Give him the purse, 
won’t you? and the money, — you ’ve got enough ! ” 

“It’s agin my principles to give back anything I once git into my claws,” 
replied Lamont, taking off his helmet. “Run to the tavern for the hoss, 
while I pack up the wagon. We’ve made a perty good sale, and can afford 
to cut.” And he began at once to prepare for flight. 

As Jack was going from the circus-ground, he met a full-faced and some- 
what burly young fellow, the sight of whom filled him with joy. 

“Forrest Felton!” and he ran to greet his friend. “Where did you 
come from ?” 

“Tam out here on a surveying tramp,” replied Forrest. “A boy I had 
to carry my chain struck work, —said he was going to the circus, —so I 
thought I might as well go too. But how came you here?” Jack told his 
story, to Forrest’s great amusement. “And what are you going to do 
now ?” : 

“I’m just going to see that my horse is all right, and get my dog; 
Lamont is afraid as death of him! 1I’ll just lay siege to his old wagon till 
he gives up the plunder, if it takes a week !” 

Forrest laughed heartily. 
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“J7ll go with you and see fair play,” said he. “Is that your horse 
yonder ?” 

“Yes; he’s all right.” Jack then gave a peculiar whistle, and presently 
Lion came bounding towards them. “ And here is my constable!” he said, 
taking the dog by the collar. 

While Jack was talking with Forrest, Phin had scudded across another 
part of the common to the public house where the doctor had put up his 
horse; and he was on his way back to the wagon, leading the beast by the 
bridle, when he saw, to his dismay, Jack and his two allies arrive on the spot 
before him. 

Lamont, who was on the ground fastening up the end-board, heard a 
sharp growl, and, looking around, saw—the dog?! the dreadful dog that 
would not stay drowned, but had come to life again for his ruin! One 
moment of paralyzing fear, — and then the dexterity with which the doctor 
mounted from the earth, over hub and tire, to the very top of his wagon- 
box, would have done credit to any acrobat that day inside the tent. 

“What do you want of me?” he cackled from his perch, much like a 
frightened fowl. 

“You know what I want!” replied Jack, holding back the dog by the 
collar, “and what I ’m going to have!” 

“Help!” screamed the doctor; and some loungers about the tent came 
hurrying to the spot. “ Somebody kill that brute !” 

“Do you know this man?” cried Jack. “It’s the man whose horse you 
were stealing once, when my dog caught you; and his name is Forrest 
Felton.” 

“T knew you then, George Reddington!” said Forrest ; “and if I let 
you off, it was to get rid of you. Now I’m here to see fair play. You’d 
better give the boy his property.” 

By this time Lamont, perceiving that he was well out of Lion’s reach, 
began to recover his audacity. 

“Thanks for the advice,” he said, “but I don’t know nothin’ about his 
property. Very glad to renew acquaintance; and I’d come down and 
shake hands with you if you was in better company. — Come, my boy!” 
calling to Phineas, “ hitch up, and we ’ll be off.” 

“ Take care of that wagon!” said Jack, and released the excited dog. 

As Phin approached with the horse, Lion growled frightfully at him, and 
he durst not lay hand on the thills. 

“1 think you ’ll be off about the middle of next week, at this rate!” said 
Jack ; “for I don’t quit this spot, or call off my dog, till I get what I came 
for. Why don’t you hitch up, Phin?” 

“T can’t!” whimpered. Phin, vainly endeavoring to coax his old friend 
Lion. 

“ Why don’t you get down and help him, doctor ?” cried Jack, while For- 
rest kept the spectators from interfering. 

Lamont took in the situation in all its various bearings. 
“ My young friend,” said he presently, pulling a purse from his pocket, 
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and counting a roll of bills, “ you ’ve played a shrewd game, and you’ve won ! 
I love a shrewd game, even if I lose, — for I’m the best-natered man in the 
world! See if that is all right,”— tossing the purse stuffed with bank- 
notes down to Jack, — “and have the kindness to call off your dog, and 
oblige yours truly.” 

The purse was uninjured, and its contents appeared satisfactory ; for 
Jack laughed with delight as he put it into his pocket and retired with For- 
rest and Lion. ° 

Thereupon Lamont lost something of his good-nature; and, creeping 
down over the forward part of his wagon, he sprang upon Phineas like a 
cat. 

“Ha! you villain! you said the dog was drownded! you lied to me!” 
And then followed a noise of beating and cuffing, accompanied by yells from 
Phineas. 


Two or three days later, Deacon Chatford received a letter, from which the 
following is an extract : — 


“T have found the Prince of the Healing Art, and got back my purse and 
as much money as Phin stole from me; so you can hand ¢hat back to Mr. 
Lapham, with my compliments. I saw the advertisement of a circus in 
your ‘ Republican,’ and thought he would be following it with his ‘’Lectrical 
’Lixir,’ but I did n’t say anything to you about it, for fear you’d think I was 
going on a wild-goose chase. I have seen Phin, and tried to get him to go 
back home, but he won’t, though I don’t think he is having a very nice time 
with the doctor, judging by the cuffs and the yells I heard just after I left 
them. I met Forrest Felton, who is out here surveying land, and he wants me 
to carry the chain for him a few days ; I think it will be a good chance for me 
to learn something of practical surveying, and if you can spare me from the 
farm, I think I will stay. But tell Moses and Mr. Pipkin they need n’t fear 
but that I shall be heme to help at the corn-husking. Forrest is a splen- 
did fellow ; I could n’t have got back my money if it had n’t been for him 
and Lion. Snowfoot is improving; the journey has done him good. My 
love to all at home, and good by. 

“From your affectionate son, / 
“JACK H. CHATFORD.” 


The deacon wrote back, telling Jack to stay away as long as he wanted 
to ; and, in fact, the boy did not go home until after Annie Felton’s wed- 
ding. 

, F. T. Trowbridge. 


Nore. —In the January number will appear the opening chapters of a new serial story by the 
same author, entitled “Fast Frienps,” in the course of which we may expect to hear once more 
from Jack and Phineas, amidst novel scenes. 








A Stranger in Pilgrim Land. 


A STRANGER IN PILGRIM LAND, 
AND WHAT HE SAW. 


HE town of the Pilgrims! How often in my far-off Western home 

have I read its story, and the story of the stout-hearted who sailed 
across the sea to this very spot, then ‘a wilderness, two hundred and fifty 
years ago! 
a | And I have come at last to visit the town of my dreams, have actually 
set my foot upon its “holy ground.” This hill, planted thick with graves, 
is the ancient “Burial Hill.” Sitting among its mossy headstones, I look 
far across the bay to the cliffs of Cape Cod, where, before landing here, 
some of the Mayflower’s crew went ashore to get firewood. Just below me 
lies the town, sloping to the sea. Vessels sail in and out, and little boats 
skim over the water like white-winged birds. How can they skim so lightly 
over the hallowed waters of Plymouth Bay! Far less swiftly sped that 
“first boat,” laden with passengers from the Mayflower ! 

Two hundred and fifty years ago! Let me use, for a while, not my real 
eyes, but my other pair, the eyes of my mind, my “dream eyes,” and see, 
or make believesthat I see, this place just as it looked then. 

And now I will suppose the town has vanished. No streets, no houses, 
no sail upon the sea. Stillness reigns over the land and over the dark 
waters of the bay. 

A ship enters the harbor! Why should a ship come sailing to these 
desolate shores? A hundred and one passengers are on board. They 
have come three thousand miles, have been tossed upon the ocean one 
hundred days and nights, and now find no friends to welcome them. Not 
a house, nor a single white person, in all this vast wilderness! What will 
they do, these men, women, and children, in such a dreary place? Can 
they keep from freezing in this bitter cold ? 

A boat puts off from the ship. Row, row, row. Nearer and nearer it 
comes. But how will they land? Will the sailors jump out and pull her 
up high and dry? ‘Ah, to be sure, there is a rock / and the only one to be 
seen along the shore. They steer for that. And now! see Elder Brewster, 
their first minister, and Governor Carver, their first governor, and Captain 
Miles Standish, their first soldier, and Mary Chilton, the first woman who 
stepped upon the Rock. Now the boat goes back, back for another load. 

Where can all these people live? Out of doors this wintry weather? 
Let me see what they will do. 

d Cut down trees to build houses. First a “ common house ” is built. Then 
the one hundred and one people are divided into nineteen families, and 
begin to construct mineteen log-huts, each family working upon its own. 
These are set in two rows, and are placed near together on account of the 
Indians. The two rows form a street; which runs from a cliff by the water’s 


edge part-way up this hill. 
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Now the goods are being brought ashore ; bales, boxes, farming-tools, — 
and there is a cradle! They will need that to rock little Peregrine White 
in. A baby has been born on the passage, whom they named “ Peregrine,” 
because he was-born during their Jeregrinations or travels, 

More goods are landed, such as beds, bedding, dinner-pots, dishes, pewter 
platters, spinning-wheels ; and the nineteen families go to housekeeping and 
begin New: England! 

What will they eat, I wonder! Why, some catch fish, 'some'‘dig’ clams, 
others hunt. There comes a hunting party which brings, among Other game, 
an eagle. Will they really eat it? Eat the “ American Eagle!”*: Yes, they 
do, and declare that it tastes.“ very’much: like a — +" ‘But itwas not 
the “ American Eagle” then. 

Soon, to these nineteen families, come sickness a death. In eh 
six people die. In January, eight... In \February,, seventeen, (Im March, 
thirteen! Scarcely half remain. They bury their dead with bitter tears, 
but raise no stones above them. Over their graves a crop of corn is sown, 
that the Indians may not know how few are left alive. 

And now that spring has come, the. Mayflower must go back to, England. 
Will none return by this only chance? Is there not even one feeble 
woman who would rather go home and live an easy life? - No."’ For free- 
dom’s sake they came, and for freedom’s sake they will remain. ..Noet one 
goes back in the Mayflower ! 

They climb the hill, this very hill, and watch her as she sails away. ». This 
very ‘hill! I see them standing all around me; see their pale faces, see 
eyes dim with tears, following each turn of the ship...Now.she is but a 
speck. Now she is gone, and _ they are left,alone, Behind them stretches 
the wilderness, away, and away, and away, across the. continent. ,.Before 
them, three thousand. miles of ocean !\ . Slowly and — they:descend: the 
hill to, that cluster. of huts, and the life of toil goes on. 

And now I will use my real eyes, and go down to view the. town: A 
quaint old town, with narrow, crooked streets ; yet quite a populous old 
town, numbering its seven or eight thousand. The Indians used to hold 
their feasts upon that hill at the right, and clam-shells are still to-be found 
buried in the soil upon its western side. At the foot of this hill runs Town 
Brook, where Governor Carver made a treaty with the Indian chief Mas- 
sassoit.. Massassoit came down the hill with a train of sixty Indians, 
but crossed the Brook with only twenty. They were nearly naked, painted, 
oiled, and adorned with beads, feathers, and fox-tails. Captain Milés Stand- 
ish with a few of his men marched ‘them into a hut, where were placed “a 
green rug, and some cushions which. served as thrones.”, ,The .Governor 
then marched, in.to.the music.of drums and trumpets... He. kissed: Massas- 
soit, and Massassoit kissed him, The Indians ‘(marvelled. much at. the 
trumpet.” 

Now I walk down into that street which was first laid out and divided 
into lots for the nineteen families. It is a short street, leading to the sea, 
and on the right at the lower end may be seen the site of the first house. 
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On the left is the hill upon which the Pilgrims made that early graveyard, 
planting it over with corn’! It was then a cliff overhanging the sea. , Now . 
a street runs along at its foot, on the outer side of which are wharves and 
storehouses, I am glad that_these Jast are by no means in good repair; 
glad. tliat, standing near the Rock, they have the grace to look old and 
gray and weather-beaten ! 

Farther and farther on I- go... Soon shall my longing eyes behold that 
sacred Rock, “where first they trod”! Ah, how many times have I fancied 
myself sitting upon its top, gazing off with my other pair, my dream eyes, — 
off at the Mayflower, watching the coming of the crowded. boat, almost 
reaching out my hand to the fair Mary Chilton! 

But where is it? I must be near the spot, but where is the Rock? Here 
comes a boy. “My young friend, can you show me the way to the Rock?” 
Boy points to a lofty stone canopy. “Is it possible?” I exclaim. “4 
that-hewn. out of Forefathers’ Rock?” Boy smiles, takes me. under the 
canopy, and points to a square hole cut in the platform.” “There ‘tis; 
Forefathers’ Rock ’s ’most all underground.” I look down at the enclosed 
rocky ‘surface, less than two feet square ; then, with a sigh, stagger against 
the nearest granite column. “Sick ?” boy asks. “ O no, only a fall,— down 
from a rock. The one in my mind was so high!” “’Nother piece of it out 
at Pilgriny Hall,” boy remarks. 





I inquire my way to that Pilgrim Hall. Here it is, and here, right in 
front, lies the precious fragment, surrounded by an iron fence, and marked, 
in great black letters, “ 1620.” 

Now I am going into the hall to see the Pilgrim relics, some of which 
were brought over in the Mayflower. 

On the wall of the anteroom hangs Lora Standish’s sampler, wrought 
in silks of divers colors, bright enough two: hundred and fifty years ago, no 
doubt, though, alas, all faded now! Using again my dream eyes, I behold 
the fair young girl, intent on learning “marking-stitch,” bending over the - 
Canvas, Counting the threads, winding bright silks, — her cheeks as bright as 
they. Little dreams. she of all who shall come centuries after to view her 
work! Underneath the alphabet are stitched these rs which with my 
real eyes I read : — 

VOL, IX. — NO. XII. 46 
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“ Lora Standish is my name. 
Lord, guide my hart, that I may doe thy will ; 
Also, fill my hands with such convenient skill, 
As may conduce to virtue, void of shame, 
And I will give the glory to thy name.” 

In this same anteroom I find the two famous old arm-chairs that came 
over in the Mayflower, one of which belonged to Elder Brewster, and the 
other to Governor Carver. 

This anteroom on the right contains an ancient spinning-wheel, also 
some bones and a kettle, dug from an Indian grave. The kettle was found 
placed over’the Indian’s head. Here, too, are many very old books. 

Now I enter the large hall, sit for half an hour before an immense paint- 
ing, — of the Landing, — and am shown two large cases with glass doors. 
In one of these is a great, round-bottomed, iron dinner-pot, once belonging 
to Miles Standish. The handle, which has a hinge in its centre, lies inside. 
Using my other pair, my dream eyes, I see this big pot hanging over a 
big, blazing fire, pretty Lora tending it, while the gallant Captain stands 
near, polishing his sword. To guess what is cooking in the pot I get this 
hint from an old ballad of those times : — 


“ For pottage and puddings and custards and pies, 
Our pumpkins and parsnips are common supplies. 
We have pumpkin at morning and pumpkin at noon, 
If it was not for pumpkin we should be undoon.” 


Aad as for what they drank with their dinner, — 


“ If barley be wanting to make into malt, 
We must be contented, and think it no fault. 
For we can make liquor to sweeten our lips, 
Of pumpkins and parsnips and walnut-tree chips.’ 

The Captain was polishing his sword, I said; and here it lies inside. 
Need enough it has of polish now! And here is ohe of his great pewter 
plates. Poor Lora Standish, with a pile of those to wash and to wipe and 
to scour! 

Whose spoon? “Elder Brewster’s,” the label says. A dark, iron spoon 
with a rounded bowl —a bit nipped off the edge—and a short handle. A 
spoon suggests “chowder,” and no doubt this one often carried that deli- 
cious food to the lips of the Elder ; for what says the ballad ? — 

“ If we ’ve a mind for a delicate fish, 
We go to the clam-bank, and there we catch fish.” 

And, speaking of spoons, they used stout forks in those days! Here is 
one a foot long with a short handle and two prongs, very wide apart, — cer- 
tainly not made to eat peas with ! 

That inlaid cabinet on the upper shelf must have been a pretty thing in 
its day. It belonged to Peregrine White, and came to him, so the label 
says, from his mother, —just as likely as not a present to her from Mr. 
White in their courting days, and used to keep his love-letters in ; who 
knows? With my other pair I can see the rosy English girl, sitting alone 
by her cabinet. Its little drawers of letters are open, and, with a smile 
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and a blush, she reads over the old ones while awaiting the new. I wonder 
if any fortune-teller ever told her that she would sail over the seas to 
dwell in a wilderness, and that she would be the first New England mother. 
The first bride, too’ For after Mr. White’s death she married Mr. Edward 
Winslow, the thir/l governor, and their wedding was the first one in the 
colony. Yonder, among other portraits, hangs that of Mr. Winslow. On 
the top of this relic-case is a flaxen wig, woven by one of the Winslow 
family, and underneath it is Mr. White’s ivory-headed cane. 
| ) What is this sealed up in a bottle? Apple-preserve, made from the apples 
of a tree which Peregrine White planted! Think of afpie-preserve keeping 
so long! 

On one of these shelves inside I see dingy old Bibles; also the specta- 
cles with which they were read, looking as if they could almost see without 
any eyes behind them, There is an ancient Dutch Bible, with brass studs 
and clasps, and an English one, open at the title-page, “/mprinted at Lon- 
don, by Robert Barker, printer to the King’s most excellent Majestie.” 

And — is it possible ? can this really be? Yes, there it is in black and 
white, ¥ohn Alden’s Bible / O John, you young rogue, I ’ve read in a poem 
what you did! Made love to Priscilla Mullins, when Captain Miles .Stand- 
ish was going to ask her to be his second wife, and sent you to do the 
errand for him! Naughty, naughty youth! But Priscilla knew pretty well 
the feelings of your heart, John, and knew very well the feelings of her 
own, or she would never have dared to ask that question, so famous in 
story, “ Why don’t you speak for yourself, Fohn?” Mr. Longfellow has 
told us all about your wedding, and how, when taking home the bride, 


“* Alden the thoughtful, the careful, so happy, so proud of Priscilla, 
Brought out his snow-white steer, obeying the hand of his master, 
Led by a cord that was tied to an iron ring in his nostrils, 
Covered with crimson cloth, and a cushion placed for a saddle. 
She should not walk, he said, through the dust and the heat of the noonday.” 


Little Mehitable Winslow’s shoes may also 
be seen here, — stiff, clumsy, black, cunning, 
peaked things they are, with their turned-up 
toes; likewise old pocket-books, dishes, a 
spur, a gourd-shell, a lock taken from the 
house of Miles Standish, and various articles 
besides. 

Cross over now to the other case. What 
little ship is that on top? Ah! a model of ; 
the Mayflower! I am glad to see a model of 
the Mayflower. By no means a clipper ship \ 
was she! 

This case contains mostly Indian relics, 
such as tomahawks, kettles, mortars, pestles, #33 
axes, all made of stone; also a string of 
“wampum,” or Indian money, which is simply 
shells, polished and rounded. And here, of all 
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things in the world, is an Indian doll! Made of —I don’t know what; 
Perhaps hardened clay. It is a clumsy-looking thing for a toy. I see 
plenty of Indian arrows, and up there on the highest shelf a sort of helmet, 
labelled King Philip~’s cap. This is the only relic whose genuineness is 
doubted. King Philip was a famous Indian warrior who gave the whites 
a deal of trouble, until at last Colonel Church caught him in a swamp, 
Colonel Church was a mighty man to catch Indians. He used to complain, 
though, that they sometimes slipped out of his hands, because, on account 
of their going nearly naked, “there was nothing to hold on by but their 
hair/” King Philip was caught at last, though, by this valiant Colonel 
Church ; and if anybody does n’t believe it, why, here is his own pocket- 
book, marked “Colonel Benjamin Church.” And here is the very gun- 
barrel of his gun ! 

Now one last look, and then for a walk to find those “sweet springs of 
water” and “little running brooks” on account of which the Pilgrims 
settled in this spot. Good by, precious relics. And good by, you old arm- 
chairs, wherein sat those men of blessed memory ! 

“ Their greeting very soft, 
Good morrow very kind, — 
How sweet it sounded oft, 
Before we were refined ! 
Humility their care, 
Their failings very few. 
My heart ! how kind their manners were, 
When this old chair was new!” 


Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz. 
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TURKEY. 
A THANKSGIVING ODE. 


HEN is the turkey handsomest ? 
With sunshine on his brazen breast, 
‘When: every feather is like a scale 
On a glittering suit of knightly mail; 
When his tail is spread, a splendid fan, 
As he struts before his faithful clan 
With blue, bald head and threatening eye, 
And wattles red as a stormy sky? 
With lofty step and war-cry loud 
He marshals forth the quittering crowd, 
Or leads their dance across the plain, 
Or heads their march through waving grain, 
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Turkey. 


Intent on plunder, red with pride, 
Like warrior not to be defied, 

In all the pomp of battle drest, — 
Then is the turkey handgomest ? 


When is the turkey handsomest? 

When he is killed and plucked and dressed ; 
His spurs hacked off and thrown aside 
With all the trappings of his pride, 

He lies, a goodly shape of snow, 

On stall or dresser, making show 

Of swelling breast and rampant legs ; 

Or, dangling from the larder’s pegs, 

Tells to the cook-maid’s practised eye 
How fast the days are flitting by, 

How soon appears the day of days, 

The hour of Turkey’s reign and praise ; — 
There, hanging in his smooth white vest, 
Is not the turkey handsomest ? 


When is the turkey handsomest ? 
Ah! when again he shows his breast, 
Brown with the sunshine of the fire, 
Crisp as a lady’s silk attire, 

With unctuous juices dripping down 
In pools of gravy rich and brown ; 
Odorous as any spicy air 

That blows across an orchard fair, 
His-bosom swelled with savory meat 
Of sausages and bread-crumbs sweet, 
His pinions neatly skewered and tied 
With giblets tucked in either side ; 
His legs resigned to any fate, 
Rampant no more, but meekly straight ; 
Beside him cranberry, ruby clear, 
With groves of brittle celery near: 
As stately as a king he lies, 

The centre of admiring eyes. 

Now is the turkey handsomest, 
Arrayed before the hungry guest, 

Of all the viands first and best! 

His life well lived, his woes at rest, 
And the platter he lies on gayly dressed, 
Now is the turkey handsomest ! 


Rose Terry Cooke. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Ms I SAY, George ! Cousin Gilbert ’s coming to see us!” 
“Who’s he?” 

“ Why, don’t you know? He was here last summer. O,I forgot; you 
was sick then.” 

“* You were sick,’ not ‘ you was sick.’” 

“ Oh-h-h! Why, Gilbert! here you are now! Why didn’t you write 
when you’d be here? You didn’t walk all the way from the cars, did 
you? Your things over yet? Did you bring all your appara with you ®” 

“Whoa, there! I guess you’ve been studying Latin and have n’t learned 
any too much of it. You equal the young lady who, when I was in New 
York, remarked to me that the ommnzbi were very convenient» But to 
answer your question, I did bring my apparatus with me.” 

“Bully for you! Now, when are you going to begin?” 

“ Begin what?” 

“ Well — now — lecturing.” 

“Ha! ha! ‘Lecturing’ is good! Well have it reported in the ‘ Local.’ 
‘Professor Gilbert Norton, B. S., Ph.’D., etc., etc., delivered a lecture on 
the subject of so-and-so, last evening, to an enthusiastic and appreciative 
audience of one, in the hall of the spacious building known as Mr. Norton’s 
Barn. The Professor’s afparati were numerous, and —” 

“T never saw such a fellow as you are! I suppose you won’t stop teasing 
me about that word. But I think you might answer my question.” 

“Question! Why, your questions come as rapidly as the wags of a 
happy dog’s tail! Well, then, my friend, in a few days ; but you must n’t 
be disappointed if I don’t begin to experiment immediately. But you’re a 
queer sort of fellow! MHere’s your friend standing here for a quarter of 
an hour, and you never take the trouble to introduce him!” 

“O yes! This is George Cambell.” 

“Well, George, I hope to see you with us when we are amusing ourselves 
with my chemical things. But there ’s the tea-bell.” 

The Gilbert above mentioned was a student in one of our scientific 
schools, and, as is usual with students of his turn, was passionately fond 
of the studies which he pursued. During the previous summer he had 
spent a portion of his vacation at his uncle’s house, and while there had 
amused himself by telling Frank of some of the wonders treated of in the 
subjects which he was studying. Much to his satisfaction, Gilbert found 
that the boy became greatly interested in the lessons which he gave, and 
Frank found very little difficulty in making him promise to return on the 
following summer. Frank’s mother was hardly less pleased than Frank 
himself at this, for, as she said, Gilbert seemed to be the only person she 
had ever seen who was able to keep her troublesome youth out of mischief 
for an entire hour. 
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Gilbert let two days slip by in renewing the acquaintances he had made 
during his last visit. On the morning of the third, while at breakfast; he 
remarked, “ Well, Frank, I’m ready to begin.” 

“So am I,” was the prompt response. “ But where are you going to 
make your experiments ?” 

“ We will have to find some place or other. To-day, though, we sha’ n’t 
have any, I guess. Well go down to the village, and learn what we can 
there by way of beginning.” 

Now this was a disappointment. Despite what Gilbert had said, Frank 
had expected him to get out his apparatus at once, and proceed to astonish 
and bewilder him with brilliant fires, suffocating odors, and unexpected 
explosions. But he did not dare make any objection, for once before, when 
he had rebelled against Gilbert, the latter had immediately suspended 
operations until he was glad to obey. So he consoled himself with the 
thought that “Gilbert would make it interesting somehow,” and gave a 
ready acquiescence to the proposal. 

After stopping for George, Gilbert made known where he was going to 
take them ; namely, to Mr. Du Nord’s photographic establishment. 

“ My idea,” said he, “is to let you see the various operations in the 
making of a photograph ; and while we are on the way there, I will explain 
to you the general principles of the art. The whole depends on the fact 
that certain chemical compounds darken upon exposure to the light, or 
else become so powerfully affected by it that they will immediately darken 
when afterwards subjected to peculiar treatment. A paper or glass plate 
coated with one of these compounds is exposed in a camera,—but hold 
on; do you know what acamera is? No! Well, then, it is a sort of box 
with lenses at one end and a ground-glass screen at the other. It is that 
instrument which is pointed at you while you are being ‘taken.’ Its full 
name is camera obscura, and means ‘dark chamber.’ 

“ Now as to its use. I suppose you know how to project an image of 
any object against a wall by means of a lens?” 

“ What do you mean ?” asked George. 

“Come under this tree and I will show you. Now, Frank, hold this 
handkerchief tightly at the top. George, you take hold of the bettom 
corners and stretch it smooth. Now screw your head around so that you 
can see. Now,” continued Gilbert, taking out of his pocket a folding lens, 
“Tl hold this burning-glass at a little distance from the handkerchief and 
—see?” 

“ Why, there ’s a picture of old Jenkins’s house on the handkerchief, only 
it’s upside-down !” 

“Yes, and I ’ll explain to you why, some time. If you were to look in at 
the back of a camera just before the picture was taken, you would see on 
the ground-glass screen an image of the object to be photographed. It 
would seem brightér and more distinct than this, because all light is pre- 
vented from entering the camera anywhere except through the lenses. 

“In photographing, the operator fixes the lenses so that he shall get the 
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clearest possible image on the ground-glass screen. Then he withdraws 
the screen, and in its place puts a plate of glass which has been covered 
with a preparation which darkens 
under the influence of light, or 
becomes so acted on by it that 
it will afterwards darken when 
treated with a certain solution 
containing iron. This sensitive 
preparation always contains 
some compound of silver, and a 
very pretty experiment illustra- 
tive of the principle may easily 
be performed. 

“ Brush over a sheet of clear 
white paper with some of a solu- 
tion of nitrate of silver, and, as 
soon as it is dry, brush it over 
again with one of common salt. 
This should all be done by can- 
dle-light, which does not affect 

Camera, with the Image on the Screen. the preparation as daylight does. 
As soon as it is again dry, put it upon a smooth block of wood, lay upon 
it another piece of paper with writing on it, the written side up, and press 
the whole smoothly down by means of a piece of glass. 
Now take the arrangement out into the sunlight and belle 
allow it to remain there, glass-side up, for about half ° 
an hour. At the end of that time, on examining 
the prepared paper by candle-light, you will find 
that you have a perfect fac-simile of your writing, 
except that it is in white upon a dark ground, in- 
stead of black upon a white ground. The reason 
for this is, that wherever the light can get through the written paper easily, 
the prepared paper underneath is blackened by its influence; but where 
it is*prevented from going through, as at the portion covered by the black 
lines of writing, the prepared paper underneath remains white. 

“This is exactly what takes place on the surface of the plate exposed in 
the camera. When the prepared plate is substituted for the ground-glass 
screen, the picture formed by the lenses falls upon that, exactly as it did 
upon the other. At the light parts of the picture, the sensitive film on the 
surface of the glass is, of course, most strongly acted upon, while at the 
darker parts the film is less affected. Hence all the parts that are light- 
colored in the original object are found to be dark in the picture, and all 
that are dark-colored or in the shade are found to be light if the picture. 
For this reason this picture is called the megative. A very strange thing 
though, in the making of this negative, is that the photographer never lets 
the plate remain exposed in the camera long enough to render the picture 
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visible on its surface; and when he 
takes it out, after a few seconds’ expos- 
ure, there has apparently no change 
been effected. But when, by candle- 
light, he pours upon it a solution, con- 
taining, among other things, iron, the 
picture begins gradually to show itself, 
the darkest portions making their ap- (NS 
pearance first. If, however, this were :: 
now brought out into daylight, the #Sees 
parts not already acted upon by the 
light would become almost black, and 
the picture would, of course, be swal- 
lowed up in the general blackness. To 
prevent this, all the silver-salt in the 
film which has not been already acted 
on is dissolved out by a solution of a 
salt called hyposulphite of soda. 
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Negative of Landscape. 


“The negative, having thus been 
rendered light-proof, is coated over 
with a transparent varnish to protect 
it from injury, and is ready to use for 
printing. This operation is exactly the 
} same as that described in the experi- 
tg ment I told you of a few minutes ago. 
j The negative is laid face downward 
upon a piece of paper rendered sen- 
# sitive in some way, and the whole is 
put where the direct rays of the sun 
may fall upon it. Upon the paper the 
picture formed is an exact representa- 
tion of nature as far as light and shade 
| go, for the shades of the negative are, 
of course, entirely reversed. As soon 
= as the printing process is finished, the 

paper is washed over with the hypo- 
sulphite-of-soda solution to prevent further change, and, after being dried 
and smoothed out, is pasted upon a piece of card to protect it from injury.” 

By this time the three had reached the photographer’s, where each of 
them sat for his picture. Mr. Du Nord, having evidently had an under- 
standing with Gilbert, was very kind to the boys, allowing them to view 
every part of the process, and presenting each with the negative of himself, 
and one of some fancy picture. For the latter Frank received a negative 
of a landscape, a representation of which is here given, together with its 
positive, or the picture printed from it. 

After about two hours thus spent in the photographer’s gallery, the three 
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went home, having thoroughly enjoyed the visit. In the afternoon the boys 
amused themselves with printing from their negatives upon paper which 
Gilbert furnished them, and succeeded in getting some very good pictures. 


' Gilbert had a great mariy other talks with the boys during that summer, 


and I may some time report two or three of them. 
David B. Scott, Fr. 


— PRE CRS 4S 


HANNAH COLBY’S CHANCE. 
* IN SIX CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER V. 


DREAMING. 


a that has happened since then has happened like adream. That I, 
Hannah Colby, who used to quill and plait, and know about the last 
new novel, and mope about Tom, and envy Mary Alice,—that I should be 
where I am and what I am now, and still be Hannah Colby, seems more 
dream-like than life-like, far. 

As if I had dreamed it all, I see it all. I see myself going back to Mr. 
Jimms’s store with the happiest heart, full of hope, full of new, honest, 
pleasant pride, — prouder far of my six dollar and a half clerkship than I 
ever was of anything before. 

I see the heart-break of the home-breaking falling upon, but powerless 
to spoil, my new content; our last few days at the empty house, and the 
whirl of packing and planning, and mother’s mournful face, and myself 
standing with her the last night and looking wearily out of the windows of 
her dear old room into our little dusty Cambridge garden-plot, into a little 
drizzle of dismal rain that is falling on it and on the window-ledge. 
Mother is crying softly. For along time she does not speak. Then, still 
softly, and half as if ashamed of the hopeless wish, she turns and sighs : 
“Well, Hannah! Do you suppose we shall ever, ever have a home of our 
very own again?” but she repents of it the next minute, and says we shall 
do very well, and ought to be thankful that everything is no worse. . And.I 
say nothing, for I’ve nothing to say ; but my thoughts run fast, like this. 
“ While my hands are stout, and my head is my own, I’ll never give it up, 
but I’ll have that very own, own home!” ‘And then I think, in Lois 
McQuentin’s words, —I very often do; it helps and pushes me along, — 
“Of all the ‘chances’ I have known, the chance to keep one’s mother to 
one’s self seems to me the very sweetest one!” But I only pat mother on 
her dear old cheek, for I’m nothing but Mr. Jimms’s clerk as yet, you 
see, at six dollars and a half a week. 

We break up the next day, still in the dismal rain; there is drizzle all 
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, over the little garden as we turn and drive away. We drive in a hack to 
Mary Alice’s, for the trunks must go, and it is just as cheap. We hold each 
other’s hands, but say nothing all the way. Mary Alice’s new house is in 
Cambridge too, —a pretty house, out among the grandness near the col. 
lege and the trees; she likes it better than the city, and so does Tom. 
They came home the day before, and are both standing on the steps to 
meet and greet us as we go in. Tom looks very handsome, very good. 
Mary Alice is very pretty, very proud. They take us in and show us up to 
mother’s chamber,—a pretty chamber, furnished, as all the rest is fur- 
nished, through Tom’s money, with the best of everything. It took all of 
Mary Alice’s hundred dollars to get the linen, and the household stuff, and a 
few such things, that she said she should be ashamed to go without. Only 
the few old home things are left in mother’s room fora kind of welcomer. 

It is a pretty, home-like house, there’s no denying that; and they treat 
us in a pretty, home-like way. I have had a half-holiday at the store, so I 
stay with them till morning, and we try to be as pleasant and as happy as we 
can. In the morning I go back to town. I shall not live with Mary Alice. 
She is very kind, but I had still and always rather not. Jane Betoyer has 
found me a place; I board with her; I pay four dollars and seventy-five 
cents a week for board. She tells me that I could find no other board that 
I could live on, or that would be fit for me, for less than five or six; but she 
has lived a long time with the woman, and I share her room. 

“One dollar and seventy-five cents to dress and live on!” cries Mary 
Alice, half hurt, half vexed. “Why, Hannah, you don’t know what you ’re 
about !” 

But I do; I know quite well ; quite well enough to see that mother must 
stay with Tom and Mary Alice for such a long, long time, at this rate, yet! 
But my heart is full of hopes, full of plans ; I say little about them; I have 
little chance or time ; I am working very hard. 

Mr. Jimms’s business is brisk this winter, and we all work very hard; I 
go early, and I come late ; I try not to mind the tough pies and fat hash at 
the boarding-house ; I don’t mean to miss the roast beef; I won’t know 
when I am tired ; I am determined that, whatever comes, I won’t be sick. I 
wet my feet very often going to and from my work ; my long skirts flap against 
my ankles, and I stand in them at the counter all the day; it can’t be 
helped ; I have dreadful colds ; I wish I were a boy for that thing, or that 
girls’ clothes were short ; sometimes I fret about it, but it can’t be helped. 
I’m bound I won't be sick. 

The winter wears away. On Saturdays I go out to Cambridge and stay 
till Monday morning; this is a rest and pleasure ; Mary Alice is always 
very kind, and the house is clean, and the meat so nice! Mother is happy 
when I come; we room together, and we talk a great deal; they call her 
’ housekeeper there, — for Mary Alice can’t keep house very well till she has 
learned, — and that little notion makes mother feel almost comfortable for 
a while, and she has the interest on twenty-five hundred dollars for her 
clothes and so on, and a little of it goes to me, for my flannels have given 
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out, and out of'a dollar and seventy-five cents a week I’ve not enough, to 
tell the honest truth, to buy them. 

Dream-like still the winter slides away, aid spring sweetness and spring 
laziness come on together. I am growing very tired, but I do not speak 
of that; it would only worry them and do no good; and I know that if 
it were not for so many colds I should not be so weak as this. But I 
can’t be sick, — I won’t be sick, — I have too many plans and hopes to man- 
age yet! Jane Betoyer thinks I need a little wine, but I have no money to 
get wine. It isn’t expected, when girls are paid six dollars and a half a 
week (and fortunate at that, as Jane tells me still, and often), and when they 
pay four dollars and seventy-five cents for board (and very fortunate at that), 
that they will ever be so extravagant as to fall sick and need a little wine. 

Dream-like still the spring slides on. Mother goes away now to Uncle 
Peter’s for the summer, as was planned. I feel very lonesome and deserted 
when she goes, and the chromo business seems a very hard, dull thing. 
Uncle Peter invites me too, —O yes; but business-women (I am quite 
a woman now, I think) can’t spare the time to trot about on summer 
visits. Other people go; Mary Alice goes, and Tom; they go to Swamp- 
scott for the season, and Tom comes in and out. Jane Betoyer and I stay 
in the boarding-house and eat the hardy pies ; and the warmer the weather 
grows, the fatter seems to grow the hash, and the longer the walk to Mr. 
Jimms’s ; and the summer days — more dream-like still — turn round and on. 

One morning when they all have gone — one hot red morning in July — I 
cannot go to Mr. Jimms’s. I try to get up, but my feet will not follow my 
bidding to the floor. I try to call, but my tongue makes a miserable, 
unmeaning sound. I sink upon my little, hard pillow, and say to myself, “I 
am sick then, after all!” 

Jane Betoyer comes in. She looks me over; she turns my face to the 
light ; she feels my wrist and hands. She says, “ You are sick then, after all!” 

I do not seem to care or fear; I forget the store and Mr. Jimms; I for- 
get mother and my lost “chance,” and the poor, gone home which was to 
be. I forget to worry or to think, and I am sick with all my might. 

I am sick for a few days only before I remember suddenly and hard. I 
remember how poor I am, and alone. I remember that I cannot afford to 
be sick; that I cannot pay the doctor, who I see has been called, and is 
standing by my bed. I beg him to go away, and assure him that I am 
much, much better, and will get up and dress. 

But when I will get up I fall, and somebody catches me, and I lie back 
upon the pillows, frightened all over, and finding that I cannot catch my 
breath. 

They have sent for Mary Alice, though I begged they would not. They 
do not send for mother yet, for I beg so hard, and there is no danger, — I 
am only weak. I am carried to Mary Alice’s, into the cool, large house, and 
put upon a cool, large, home-like bed. Tom comes in and brings me fruit, 
and he looks sorry every time ; Mary Alice looks sorry too; they are very 
kind. 
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But still I do not get my strength, and, dream-like still, the July days glide 
on. I forget nothing now, — except how to get well. I always remember Mr. 
Jimms. I always remember the chromos and the salary. I always remem- 
ber that ‘Tom will pay my doctor’s bill, and that my “chance” is going — 
going — almost gone, perhaps ; for what will there be for me to do for 
mother now? I always ask my future questions, and I get no answer toa 





single one. 
One day Lois McQuentin comes to see me; she makes a short visit, like 
; all Lois’s visits, and in going out I hear her say, “It is the business that 


is bothering ber.” 

Jane Betoyer is there, and Jane nods in her sharp way. She knows it. 
Sodo I. We all know it; but none of us know how to help it. 

“ Now, look here!” says Lois in Aer way; and she and Jane, like fig- 
ures in a dream, slide into, the other room, and talk and nod together 
for a long time. Mary Alice comes in too, and Tom, and they all talk. 
Then Lois goes away, and Jane comes back and says, “I’ve something to 
propose to you, Hannah, when I’ve thought a little. To-morrow, if Mr. 
Jimms will let me off, I want to ask your opinion of —a place.” 

This arouses me, for some reason, to feel clearer and better in the head. 
I am glad to feel that 1 have “opinions” left. I like to know that Jane 
respects them; for Jane knows what is what, and is no fool at anything. 
I think a great deal of what Jane has said until to-morrow comes. I lie 
L wondering and pondering what her “plan” may be. I ask Mary Alice to 

ask the girl to dress me, that I may sit up when Jane comesin. I get as 

far as my wrapper, and I count the hours till she comes. 

There’s never any fuss about Jane. She does not ask how I am, and 
wait and loiter about what she has to say. She begins at once. 

“Hannah, we all see that you are worrying yourself to death about the 
business. So weve talked it over,—and I’ve thought it over, —and 
we ’ve got upa plan. I ’ve always meant to go into business for myself.” 

I start; I sit up straight in my chair; I begin to listen hard and fast. 
Jane goes on: “I’ve got a little laid up; I had a little from my mother; 
it’s very little, and I’ve saved it for sickness or a rainy day. I don’t 
believe a rainier day will ever come. I like you. I like the spunk you ’ve 
shown. Though I’d have you understand you’ve been very fortunate, — 
you might have been in the hospital, you see, long ago ; it is n’t every girl 
that has a sister’s house to be sick in. Now, I propose that you get well, 
and that we take my money, and that you take your money —” : 

“T have n’t any money,” I interrupt her drearily. 

“ Yes, you have,” says Jane. “ You have a thousand dollars at the least.” 

But I shake my head. “ You need n’t think I ’ll touch my mother’s money 
for my risky plans. 1’ll never, never —” 

_ “Nobody asked you to touch your mother’s money!” retorts Jane. 
“ But your brother has lent you a thousand dollars at six per cent, due, 
principal and interest, at your own convenience. Here it is.” 

Jane hands me a check on the Boston Bank of Commerce for a thousand 
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dollars. I dimly see it; I dimly see the familiar signature which it bears ; 
I do not understand her even yet, and say, “My brother! But I have no 
brother !” 

“I don’t know what else you call your brother Tom, — your sister’s hus- 
band,” — says Jane, sharply. (My brother! Tom my brother! I have never 
thought of that!) “I don’t see what you look so dazed about. Nor you 
need n’t shake your head. Of course you’ll take the loan. You’re mofa 
fool. We’ll take our capital and our brains together, and we’ll start in the 
picture business on our own hook. It’s an unusually simple business, — 
quickly learned, —and requires little outlay. The most you need is pluck 
and taste. We’ve got some of it between us, —what Mr. Jimms calls 
knack and notions. I don’t think we run more risk than most men, 
We’re going, by the way, to Lynn.” i 

“To Lynn!” 

“Yes, to Lynn. It was Lois’s idea. She knew a little picture business 
there just ready to sell out, — consumption, salt air. I sent her to ask the 
terms, and she telegraphed to me to-day. I'll tell you about it when 
you’re better. Your mother shall come and live with us, and we ’ll go as 
soon as we can, — this fall, I suppose. You’re a great deal more fortunate 
than most girls, I always told you! Thousand-dollar loans don’t grow on 
every girl’s bush. Vow, Hannah Colby, I can’t fuss over you any longer. 
Will you D/ease to get up and get well?” 

“ How soon, Jane?” 

“ To-morrow.” 

And, true enough, to-morrow I am dressed and I sit up almost all day. 
And to-morrow again I go down to dinner. Dream-like, it seems but one 
to-morrow more and I am well. 


CHAPTER VI. 
“BLESS THE CHROMO BUSINESS !” 


I HAVE just locked up the house, and come into the little parlor, and 
turned up the gas, and shut the doors, and drawn my chair snugly up beside 
the table to finish my story. All the rest have gone to bed. The house 
is still as still can be. What a pleasant little house itis! And all our very 
own! We did it, —we did it all as we had planned. Jane went on to 
Lynn herself, and found the little picture-store, and found the man who was 
selling out. It was no sham, —it was consumption, poor fellow! and the 
business looked snug and brisk. 

He said he would sell out for three hundred dollars. 

Now his stock was n’t worth half that, — Jane and I threw half of it away, 
when we came; the colored photographs you couldn’t imagine! The 
scarlet Venuses! The blue-green Liberties! The drab-and-orange kittens 
in baskets! The Soldier’s Farewell, the Sleeping Beauties, the Watching 
for Papas! — you might have believed there could be such a selection after 
you had seen it, not before. 
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We hated to beat down a consumptive man, but we had to; we told him 
half his stock would lie a drug on our hands, or on anybody’s ; that we 
did n’t want the stock at all, we only wanted the lease of the store ; that we 
would compromise on two hundred, or nothing, for the stock. So he held 
off a few days, for he thought we were women and didn’t know; but Jane 
stuck to it; she said he ’d come round, and he did. Jane managed all that. 
It seemed very funny to me at first. I’ve got quite used to it now. 

So we got the ridiculous stock for two hundred, and the lease. The 
lease only ran two years ; we rented at two hundred a year. Ail this was 
settled carefully and quickly before we said anything to Mr. Jimms. But 
we gave Mr. Jimms due notice. We did not come to Lynn till the last of 
September, and Jane Betoyer knew half a dozen girls who would jump at 
the chance to get her place. 

We had to tell mother, of course. But I did not say anything about her 
coming to live with us, for fear of disappointing her some way, after all. I 
did not even tell her about Tom’s money. It was the only thing of any 
account I ever kept from my mother. But we thought she ’d only worry, 
and Tom advised not. Tom advised me about many things very wisely and 
kindly, very like a good brother as he was. I began to get quite used in 
those days to thinking of him as my brother, and it did me good. We told 
mother, in a general way, that Jane had a little money, and that the outlay 
was small. 

I can’t say that I did n’t have times of thinking that I ’d rather go without 
than be Tom’s debtor. But Jane said Nonsense! I must be somebody’s, 
and that was the trouble with women, —they were so fussy about bor- 
rowing ; and that I should pay it all back to Tom in five years. It looks 
now, I fancy, as if Jane were right. 

So mother thought I was going in as Jane’s clerk, or some such way, I 


‘suppose; and she mourned a little, for I was not strong, quite, — but she did 


not know how sick I’d been, and so our plans went on. 

I went back to Mr. Jimms’s and worked my time out. Mother came 
from Uncle Peter’s and stayed with Mary Alice till after the baby-was 
born, — that was the middle of September. Jane and I came to Lynn soon 
after. 

I can’t tell you how odd it seemed, —the pleasantness and peril of the 
whole thing. We were in for four hundred and our support the first year. 
We took the four hundred — two for the rent, and two for the stock — out 
of our capital, to have that clear and off our minds. I contributed two hun- 
dred and fifty,and Jane put in one hundred and fifty; it was nominally 
agreed that I should have a little over half the profits ; privately I thought 
Jane’s experience was worth more than my money, but I said we’d wait 
and see. 

Then we laid in new stock ; that took a hundred and fifty more; of that 
I put in one hundred, and Jane the rest; and by that time I began to feel it 
right that, as I had the heavy risk and debt, I should make a little the 
most of what we made, if we made anything. Jane said, too, that there should 
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be no sentiment in business. It must be a clear case of dues and rights. 
Her skill should pass for so much, mine for so much; then the,difference 
in the outlay all counted in would, she thought, decide a little in my favor. 
Jane might have taken great advantage of me in the thing, I was so igno- 
rant and hard-pressed and young. Perhaps it was “sentiment,” but she 
never did. 

So we put in a new stock and went to work. We began modestly, and 
felt our way. We had to buy a few flashy pictures and bright colors for a 
certain class of cheap customers who strolled in towards the holidays ; but 
we bought as few as possible. We decided upon the plan of selecting the 
best goods, and drawing, if a small, yet the best, custom. We tried to get 
the newest thing in mouldings, — Lynn had been used, I fancy, to the same 
old styles, and a little rough at that. When we saw an odd wire on a gilt 
frame, or a queer quirk on an oak panel, or a fresh and delicate mat, we 
bought it. We always contrived to keep a few of the best steel engravings 
which Boston held in one window. We sold a good many little bits 
of the better kind. We sold some Raphaels. Of Rosa Bonheur’s * Wasp” 
we sold thirteen for Christmas presents. We never bought a poor 
chromo. We gave time and temper to our photograph portfolios. We 
attempted to keep but few large pictures on hand; depended on orders for 
those at first ; but we bought nothing ug/y, and we found that went a good 
way. At our purchasing points — which were mostly in Boston, occasion- 
ally in New York, for we have not yet attempted to import ourselves — we 
had what is known in trade as the “ first pick,” —a privilege for which you 
pay, of course, but which we found paid us. 

“The best goods, the best custom!” said Jane always; “and the best 
profits in the end.” So far, we have stuck to our system. It has been 
very encouraging to see the kind of people and the kind of prices (con- 
sequently) that have flowed in quietly upon us. People that I suspect 
never bought pictures in Lynn before, least of all in our little shop, soon 
found us out. We go by the name of the “ Little Picture Store.’ Some- 
times it is the “ Women’s Picture Store.” We are quite pleased with either 
name. 

But our sign reads : — 





J. Betover & H. Covey. 
Engravings, 
Photographs, Chromos, &*c. 











I hesitated between that and “J, Betoyer & Co.” But Jane thought this 
was simpler. : 

About holiday time, Jane said to me one day, “ Hannah, we are paying a 
great deal on fusse-fartouts.” 




















[See “* Doing His Best,” p. 717. 
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For almost everybody wanted a fasse-fartout for something. 

“ Well!” said I, “that’s no news. What then?” 

“If J could make up such paper frames as you can, I’d never send 
another order to Boston,” said Jane. 

I suspect I opened my eyes wide, for I did not know Jane thought so 
well of my work; but I said nothing. Only that very night I went to 
work, and every night I practised a little at this and that, at turning the 
panels, and describing the ovals, and keeping the edges true. 

The result was that I supplied our:customers with passe-partouts of my 
own making the holidays through. I must say, since I am saying anything 
about it, that there was a great demand, for a little store, for those passe-far- 
touts. At last I had to leave Jane alone at the counter a part of the time, 
during the day, to keep our orders filled. They are a little different, I 
suppose, and new. I try to use my own “notions” altogether, and not to 
copy other people’s, except in taking care to finish accurately. A Passe- 
partout is nothing if it is n’t true. 

With these and some other little notions that I have n’t half the time to 
tell about, the winter’s trade went on better than we had expected, much 
better than we had feared. 

I forgot to say that we boarded all winter where Lois boards, very 
cheaply ; if I tell how cheaply, I shall hardly be believed. It wasn’t such 
board as I have been used to, but it was clean; and, though our room was 
cold, the people were all respectable, (how I should have turned up my fancy 
at them a year ago, though !) and I could sit in the parlor evenings and not 
mind much. And the store went off so well, and I felt so happy, that I grew 
tough and stout, and did not mind anything, — except getting my feet wet, 
which one must mind. But I wear a pretty short dress now, several inches 
up, and Lois told me of a gaiter pattern which almost keeps the ankles dry. 

Several times in the winter, going in on business, I went out to Cam- 
bridge for a kiss and a word from the dear old lady who was never out of 
my heart, it seemed to me, an hour ata time. And every time I said, for I 


had got ready now to say, “ When we are a little surer, mother dear, —a - 


little bit, — will you come to Lynn and live?” 

And every time mother kissed me, smiling, crying, — never believing, I 
could see, but not wanting to dishearten me,—and every time she said: 
“When you’ve made your fortune, Hannah, I will go to Lynn!” ‘ 

But every time I could see that mother thought she had lived at Cam- 
bridge long enough. She seemed homesick a little, and blue. Mary Alice 
and Tom were always kind, and she worships that baby (a funny, yellow 
little thing, like Alice) to the extent of breaking the First Commandment, 
in my opinion ; but Mary. Alice is able to keep her own house now, and 
“Young people ought to begin life a/one,” said mother decidedly, one day, 
to me. “There should never be family friends about till they have got 
used to each other and to life.” 

What then? Did Tom and Mary Alice quarrel ? 

“O no,” said mother, guessing, perhaps, my unasked question ; “ but mar- 
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ried people can’t be always like lovers, Hannah, and they need to get shaken 
down to each other’s ways and wants without a third party around to fe/ 
third party all the time.” 

I felt that mother was right. In a tremor of hurry I laid in an extra 
stock of carbon sketches, and actually went home with a veritable little water- 
color painting, on a venture, to Jane’s wide-eyed alarm. 

“It’s-do or die!” said I. “Jane, mother must come to Lynn. Have n’t 
we made almost enough ?” 

We sat down together and went over accounts. I sha’n’t tell exactly 
what we ’ve made, because business people never do. But it’s as much as 
this. When the year is over, if all goes well, we shall have paid our rent 
and board, and we shall have paid one hundred and seventy-five dollars on 
our outlay, and I shall have paid Tom his interest promptly, and thirty-two 
dollars of his principal, and we shall have had what clothes we need; I 
have n’t needed many. My old things seem to last, and Mary Alice made 
me a birthday present of a satine suit. I think, for a -new beginning and 
for being just two strange girls alone in: Lynn, that is doing pretty well. 
But it shall be better next year, if God is pleased to keep our hearts and 
heads and hands in strength together. It never seems to me funny any 
more to ask Him to bless the chromo business, but the most natural thing 
in the world. 

Well! and so at last I am sitting here in the house, —our house, — 
mother’s and mine, — and the doors are shut, and the rest have gone to bed, 
and I am to tel! you all about it, I suppose. How we selected the house, — 
Jane and I, — how we thought it such a wee, sly, saucy house; very small, 
but with such a pretty peep at the sea, out of one eye, you might say, — the 
upper eastern window, mother’s room. How we asked the rent in 
fear and trembling; and found it was only a hundred; for it is such a 
wee thing of a house, and not a bit of a fashionable street, you see. How 
we asked the price, just for fun, and found it was twenty-five hundred, with 
the garden and the tree, — there is a tree, a cherry-tree, and grass, and 
clean neighbors beside. How we said we’d rent it, and how we took it, 
paying the quarter down this very last May the first. How we planned and 
twisted to carry it out without mother’s suspecting, for it was going to be 
the most surprising surprise that ever was known. How Tom coolly sent 
off mother’s old furniture from the warerooms where it was stored against 
some such happy, impossible day, and how Mary Alice managed to send us 
what she had, or some of it, from thé old Perry Street house, under pre- 
tence of wanting newer and grander; how we got the things into the little 
house, and kept store, too, so easily, and with so little rub, as nobody could 
guess who had n’t had ten times as much to do as she knew how, at once ; 
how Mary Alice came up once when I didn’t know it, and when I 
went in that night there was a new carpet down in the little parlor, and 
curtains that matched, — neutral tinted ground and red-cupped moss all 
over them, both the ingrain and the curtains; for it was an ingrain, of 
course, Brussels would n’t have suited our style at all. And another thing 
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Mary Alice and Tom had sent, —a great sensible pile of towels and house- 
hold stuff, and one funny little pair of vases for the parlor mantel from that 
funny baby. I thought it was so pleasant in them! Because they might 
have minded and misunderstood mother’s being so ready to leave them and 
come to me. 

But Mary Alice could n’t come again, because she was so busy with the 
baby, and not-very well or strong. 

And so one day we got mother out here on a Charlotte. Perhaps you 
don’t know what a “ Charlotte” is. When we were girls, and hadn’t lost 
our money, and could afford to go to Copeland’s, and knew what Charlotte 
Russes were, we got it up; and when we play the other kind of ruse on 
anybody, we call it a Charlotte, don’t you see? Jane says it is atrocious. 

So we got motner to Lynn on a Charlotte, — that I had a headache and 
wanted to see her; so I had (for I was tired), and so I did, all true enough. 
And Jane met her at the depot and took her to the very house. 

“] did n’t know you’ had such a pleasant boarding-place as this!” said 
mother. 

So in she walked ; and there I sat ; and there were the old dear things, — 
and she stopped, and the color went all up and down her face. 

I took her up and down ; I showed her into her own room, where all the 
things were all her own, and there were flowers there on the bureau, that 
Lois had sent, and the peep of the sea came in, and it was so pleasant that 
I thought my heart would break for joy. 

“ Mother,” said I, “it’s our own house, after all, —and you never thought 
I’d do it, — and if yot' don’t like it—” 

She did; I knew she did; it came all over her face; she liked it from 
the bottom of her heart, and she liked her crazy, crying little daughter, and 
there was'no need for her to say: “ My good, brave girl! My hard-work- 
ing, patient, dear own girl!” before she kissed me and kissed me, as I 
believe no dear own girl was ever kissed before. 

And there was no need for Jane Betoyer to disappear, but she did. And 
there was no need for her to set the little supper-table in the little dining- 
room, but she had. And there was no need for her to have slipped out and 
gone off to leave us to take tea by ourselves, but so it all was. And there 
was no need for Tom and Mary Alice to have sent such a supper of cold 
chickens and bananas and things; nor for Lois to have baked the cake ; 
nor for everybody to have been too good to me to live, but everybody was ! 

“ My dear,” said mother, thoughtfully, when supper was over, and we sat 
in the growing dark, too happy to speak, alone. - 

I thought something very sentimental was coming, and looked romanti- 
cally up. 

“ My dear, I have been thinking I believe I will buy this house.” 

I jumped. I had never thought so far as that. 

“I'll buy the house. I can’t do a better thing with my money. We 
shall feel better and safer. There ’ll always be a house over our heads, 
then, sure and safe, and you'll be saved the rent. Then Jane and Lois 


. 
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shall—if they like, I mean—come and board with us. I can keep 
myself, and feel as smart as any of you, out of a few boarders. Perhaps, 
too, we ’ll take a lodger in the little western room. I seem to see how we 
can get along, and if the business prospers — ” 

The business has prospered, God bless it! God “bless the chromo busi- 
ness” for my mother’s sake! That’s my litany. Don’t laugh at it. 

' We did all that, —just that. Lois and Jane came. We have one lodger, 
a queer old gentleman, whom we never see ; he pays his money, and we 
take our choice, and he answers admirably. We are getting along so well 
I’m half frightened at our luck. 

We double our stock in the store this year. And as for Jane’s ambitious 
soul, I believe it is already considering the mastery of the frame business 
in connection, if not the establishment of a faciory of our own! But our 
specialty seems to be in the Jasse-partout line, so far. Of course it is an 
experiment yet, but while we are doing so well we half forget that. 

I work very hard ; for who would not? But I am very happy; who would 
not be happy? Under my private cash-draw in the store I have nailed a 
little private motto which I made not long ago. Nobody would see it but the 
burglars, —- and we keep a burglar alarm. And if they did, it only says : — 

“A home for her mother, and a woman of herself. Hannah Colby’s 
chance has come !” 

Elizabeth Stuart Pheips. 


—PARBEER SI 


MODERN KNIGHTHOOD. 


“ O that which I ought, let there happen what may,” 

Was an old knightly motto in Chivalry’s day ; 
And, though tiltings and tournaments now are no more, 
Love, honor, and courage are fair as of yore. 


Long years those brave knights have been crumbling in dust ; 
Their armor, forgotten, hangs cankering with rust ; 

But their deeds live for aye in our hearts and our rhymes, 
And their spirit may animate even these times! 


The monsters Intemperance, Tyranny, Greed, 

Are still to be conquered; how glorious the meed 

Of him who shall trample them down to the dust, 

With these words on his banner, “In God is my trust” ! 


O boys of to-day! be ye truthful and pure! 
In the cause of the right nobly dare and endure ! 
Be faithful in duty, be temperate, be strong, — 
And the glory of knighthood to you shall belong ! 
Laura D. Nichols. 
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PAP CHIPPEWA AND THE WOLVES. 


HE sheep were disappearing like hot cakes. Every evening new pre- 

cautions were taken to secure the fold, and every morning Toy looked 
more and more perplexed. It was decided that no wild beast could get 
in through the high, thick hedge that surrounded the fold; hence some 
human cunning must be working devastation among the sheep. 

For several nights watch was kept, Toy acting as sentinel. During this 
time our sheep were undisturbed, while another fold in the vicinity suffered 
invasion. 

The inquiry may arise why Grip, the shepherd’s deg, did not protect the 
sheep by holding nightly guard about the fold. Now Grip was an indus- 
trious dog by day, but, like his ancestors across the sea, he had always 
been accustomed to enjoy the snuggest corner at his master’s fireside by 
night ; therefore Grip refused to act in this emergency. If he was driven 
from the house, he returned and whined importunately at the door until we 
were glad to admit him for the sake of quietude. When the family retired, 
he sought his kennel and slumbered unconcerned till morning. 

After a while Toy got tired out and the watch was discontinued. Then 
the robbery went on again as brisk as ever. Finally Toy came to me one 
day, and said, “‘ Red-skinned imp steal sheep.” 

“ How do you know? Have you caught him?” I inquired. 

“No catch imp. Catch sheepskins. Wolves eat sheep’s insides. Imp 
feed wolves, — many, many hungry wolves, —snarl, growl, bite, scratch, 
snap.” And Toy went through with various ugly sounds and motions to 
illustrate his statement. . 

“ But how do you know Pap Chippewa feeds the wolves?” I questioned 
further. (Toy always called Pap Chippewa the “red-skinned imp,” if you 
will remember.) 

“Catch imp’s pony, imp’s dog round wolf’s den. Toy watch long time, — 
imp no come; gone off Sstealin’ sheep maybe. Toy hurry home, — watch 
sheepfold ; so he no catch imp.” 

An absurd report it seemed. Pap Chippewa stealing food for wolves ! 
As if the creatures were not capable of thieving for themselves! They 
infested the timber, and prowled abroad on the prairie, and skulked about the 
farm-yards nightly, pestering the farmers to distraction ; and yet these were 
the arch-marauders that were being fostered with tender stolen lambs ! 

“ Miss Do keep mouth shut tight. No tell squaw mother, ’cause she say 
no, no. Dark come. Squaw Osewa, Miss Do, skulk out, mount ponies, 
ride far off, watch imp feed wolves. Toy catch him, lick him, scalp him 
maybe.” 

I’m rather ashamed to say that, “being ripe for folly,” I agreed to carry 
out Toy’s plan, and steal away with him and Osewa after pa and ma had ; 
gone to sleep that night. 
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It was a gusty night in late November ; a suitable time for the uncanny 
errand we were bound upon. A murky moonlight struggled through the 
hurrying clouds, casting weird shadows everywhere. A single tall old 
hickory, standing out upon the prairie, tossed its arms like a disturbed ghost 
in the rasping wind. We had gone about three miles, when I| inquired how 
far our journey was to stretch. 

“ Black fire-hole in big valley,” Toy replied, pointing beyond a stand of 
timber which we were approaching. 

The “ black fire-hole” was an enormous excavation which some sanguine 
speculator had made in the side of a deep ravine, with a view to opening a 
coal mine in that direction. Failing to find coal in paying quantities, he 
had given up the scheme, leaving this dismal relic of collapsed expectations. 
It was a wild, deserted place, remote from any habitation. Pap Chippewa 
could n’t have chosen a more covert retreat in which to carry out the mis- 
chievous purpose of which Toy accused him. fae 

“ Red-skinned imp hear ponies tramp. Two feet skulk round black fire- 
hole,” Toy said, as we rode over the summit of the ravine. Accordingly we 
dismounted, and, securing our ponies, pursued our way on foot. 

‘“‘ What if the wolves should scent our approach and attack usin a body?” 
I said, when we were not far distant from the cave. 

Osewa scowled ferociously, and uplifted a ponderous club with which she 
had fortified herself before leaving home. Toy grinned contemptuously at 
this display, and said: “ Big she-wolves lariated. Little ones no fight. 
Hark, hark !” 

Listening, we heard a volley of short, quick barks resembling the noise 
that might arise from a pack of quarrelsome pups. These were followed 
by low, continuous growls, which gradually grew louder until the cave 
resounded with the voices of a seeming multitude of wolves. Toy pushed 
forward through the mouth of this wild beasts’ den. Osewa followed, and I 
dared not lag behind. In the remotest corner of the cave a flickering torch 
was just expiring, and by the light of this scores of gleaming eyes were 
warily watching our approach. A champing sound was audible amid the 
growls and barks that greeted us. 

Toy lit a lantern which he carried in his hand, and we made a closer 
inspection. Four families of wolves occupied the cave. Each family had a 
separate pen, made of logs and bark and other rough material. As Toy 
had said, the old she-wolves were “ lariated” or chained to stakes driven 
into the ground inside the pens. The young ones ranged in and out with 
freedom. There were twenty-six young wolves, varying from tiny animals 
to half-grown cubs. The cave was strewn with sheepskins, many of which 
we recognized as coming from our own flock. 

Evidently achange of diet had been made. The wolves were greedily 
feasting on a young donkey which had been divided among the four families. 
From this and the expiring torch we judged that the keeper of the animals 
had but lately taken his departure from the place. Toy was hugely dis- 
appointed. 
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“Humph! Nocatchimp. Toy mad. Kill wolves,” he growled, seizing 
Osewa’s club, and raising it above an old she-wolf, with murder written in 
his face. 

“No, no! You must n’t beat their brains out, Toy!” I interposed. 

With much difficulty he was restrained. I had two reasons for sparing 
the creatures’ lives. I wanted their keeper to be caught and punished for 
his atrocious raids upon our sheepfold ; and then I was curious to learn 
what Pap Chippewa was going to do with them. We determined to ferret 
the matter out if possible. 

The next night Toy and Osewa made another trip, this time with pa’s 
knowledge and consent. They returned, reporting that the wolves had 
disappeared, together with every vestige of evidence concerning the sheep- 
fold robberies. Toy handed me a scarf which I had not missed before. 

“T hope I did n’t drop it inside the cave,” I said. 

Toy assured me that I did, looking as if he’d like to hang me with that 
very scarf. 

“Imp see little long blanket, —scare him, —run off wolves so Toy no 
catch him,” he grumbled. 

I was thoroughly provoked at my carelessness ; it had lost us a valuable 
game. 

Henceforward our sheep were unmolested. My curiosity concerning the 
disposal of the wolves had nearly expired, when pa opened the “ Pioneer 
Newsteller” one day with a queer expression on his face. He read as 
follows : — 

“* A YOUNG INDIAN GOES FOR THE WOLF Bounty ! — On Tuesday last, 
an Indian boy known to the community as Pap Chippewa brought into the 
clerk’s office thirty wolf-scalps, claiming the bounty thereon which the 
extermination law allows him. $2.50 per head, or a total of $75, was 
handed him, and he went on his way rejoicing. The sheep-raisers of the 
vicinity should render this young buck a vote of thanks for ridding the coun- 
try of so large a number of these terrible pests at one swoop. If more of 
our pioneer boys who delight in hunting would follow his example, wolves 
would grow delightfully scarce among us, and the boys might reap large 
profits to themselves, especially if they met ae the success which has 
rewarded young Chippewa.’ 

“A neat joke upon the government, truly! Pap has been breeding 
wolves for the express purpose of exterminating them and winning a tall 
bounty on their precious scalps,” pa said, when he had finished the 
account. “He’s robbed the community of stock twice the value of the 
bounty to feed the worthless creatures.” 

Pap had doubtless trapped the old she-wolves while they were without 
families, and imprisoned them in the cave, expecting to realize a snug fortune 
from them in the course of time. Toy’s discovery of the den had cut off his 
calculations very suddenly. 

And this was the energetic hunter to whom the sheep-raisers should have 


tendered a vote of thanks ! 
Theodora. 
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WHAT SUSIE SAW AT THE CIRCUS. 


LISTEN, mamma, and hear me say 
What I saw at the circus to-day! 


I saw two horses sitting down 
And eating their dinner with the clown. 
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One opened a bottle of wine, and one 
Ran off with the basket, and made such fun! 


And the clown was such a curious fellow, 
All painted and striped with red and yellow! 


Then you should have seen two tall men come, 
With, O, such a hoop! like the Jubilee drum ! 
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They held the hoop, and the first you knew, 
One horse ran round and jumped right through ! 


+ 
Then a lady danced on a pony’s back, 
And the pony cantered all round the track. 


Right up on the saddle the lady stood, 
And the pony galloped as fast as he could. 


Then thirteen men, all round the ring, 
Held thirteen hoops, and— the strangest thing ! — 


The beautiful lady leaped through them all, 
And rode all the while, and did not fall. 
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Then on three horses rode two men, — 
This isn’t a riddle, O no! —and then 


Another ran out, and sprang from the ground, 
And stood on their shoulders, and rode all round! 


Then some laid carpets, and some spread straw, 
And, O, such capers you never saw! 


Backwards and forwards, and head over heels, 
They turned and tumbled, and whirled like wheels. 


And a child, not half so big as I, — 
Just a tiny thing, about so high, — 


Made somersets, and stood on his head, 
And looked so limber, the old clown said, — 


“He has never a bone in his body, unless 
He eats fish”; but that isn’t so, I guess! 


One walked a rope, and one swung in the air, 
Till I grew dizzy watching him there. 
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Then, O, what would n’t I give to have been 
A lovely girl that came riding in! 


Her dress was all spangles and gauzy rings, 
And she looked like an angel without the wings. 


A boy came next, and I saw them ride 
And dance on their horses, side by side. 


He took the reins, and rode the pair, 
And lifted the girl high up in the air! 


His feet on the saddles, her foot on his knee, — 
How lovely she looked as she smiled on me! 


Uncle Edgar laughed, and pulled my curl, 
When I wished that I was a circus girl. 


“*T is a hard, hard life she lives,” said he: 
“?*T is only the pretty outside you see. 


“You would find it no play to learn those things, 
And be an angel without the wings!” 


7 
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And as uncle says, I know it must be; 
But O, they are beautiful things to see! 


I’ll wait till the circus comes again, 
And be a good girl at home till then. 


MINNIE’S BEDTIME. 


M INNIE was keeping house in the bay-window, and talking with great 
animation to her dolls, Hosanna, Claudia, and Seraphine. Hosanna, 
her latest acquisition in the doll line, was a beautiful wax blonde, arrayed in 
the latest style ; Claudia, propped up on a little stool in the corner, was 
attired in a limp dress that gave her rather a dejected air ; while poor Sera- 
phine was a battered and limbless wreck, dear to the maternal heart of 
Minnie, who said that when Seraph was in bed and covered up she looked 
as well as any doll. As a consequence, Seraph was usually on the sick-list. 

“ Now, Hosanna, you must be as still as a mouse,” said Minnie; “and, 
Cloddy, you must not run about any more, for your poor sister Seraph is 
drefful sick with the measles, and I must undress her and put her to bed, 
and give her some saffum tea.” 

“The clock has just struck seven,” said Mrs. Gray, laying aside the book 
she had been reading. “It is Minnie’s bedtime.” 

“O mamma!” and the merry voice of a minute before was now one of 
mournful pleading, which sounded as if tears were not far off. “I don’t 
want to go to bed. I isn’t seepy. I want to play with my dolls.” 

No matter what the hour was, little Minnie was never quite ready to go 
to bed, and she always entreated that she might sit up a little longer. 
Indeed, when her head was so heavy that she could not keep it from nod- 
ding, and the “ sand-man ” had sprinkled so much sand in her eyes that she 
could by no possibility keep them‘open, she would say, all the same, “I 
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don’t want to go to bed yet. I isn’t seepy, mamma!” And even when 
she had fallen sound asleep on the sofa, and her mamma began to undress 
her, being quite unable to get her eyes open or to command her voice in 
uttering her usual protest against going to bed, Minnie would instinctively 
put her little fat hands behind her, covering the buttons to her dress so that 
her mamma should not unfasten it. I wonder if there are any other little 
girls like Minnie. 

“ What!” said Mrs. Gray, “has my_little girl been playing all this long 
day without being tired of play yet?” _ 

“Pease, dear mamma,” said Minnie, prolonging the “ pease” in a tone 
of most persuasive sweetness, “let me play just a tiny iittle while longer, 
and then I will go to bed.” 

“Very well,” said Mrs. Gray. “Suppose you leave your dolls and come 
and play with me a little while.” 

“O yes, that will be so nice,” said Minnie ; and she dropped Seraphine 
and her clothes in a confused heap on the little bed, and turned towards her 
mamma, with whom she was always delighted to play. 

“ What shall we play ?” asked Mrs. Gray. 

“Ill be a young lady come to visit you,” responded Minnie, promptly.’ 
“T’ll be Miss Hosanna Lane, and I’ll rap on the corner o: the piano for 
the door, you know, and you will say, ‘How do you do, Miss Lane? 
Won’t you walk in?’” 

So presently Miss Lane, with a queer little bonnet of her own manufac- 
ture atop of her curls, and carrying in her hand a tiny blue parasol which 
was one of her most fondly cherished. possessions, was politely invited in 
by Mrs. Gray, and seated with much ceremony in a large arm-chair. 

“ T am very glad to see you, Miss Lane,” said Mrs. Gray ; “I was hoping 
some one would callin. Is not this a beautiful day?” 

“Yes, it’s booful weather,” responded Miss Lane ; adding, after a very 
brief pause, with a fond look ai the blue parasol, “It rains drefful hard, so I 
had to bring my umbrella.” 

“Tt is a very nice umbrella, I think,” said Mrs. Gray, smiling. “How do 
your folks do? I hope they are all well.” 

“ My chillun are very well, I thank you. No—1I forgot— Seraph is sick 
with the measles, and Cloddy’s leg is broken !” 

Tam very sorry to hear that,” said Mrs. Gray; “it must occupy most of 
your time to take care of them.” 

“ No, it does n’t,” said Miss Lane, with a little laugh. “They are very 
good. They take care of themselves. And,” with a long-drawn sigh, “I’m 
drefful busy sewing. I am going to be married pretty soon!” And here 
Miss Lane dropped her company tone and confidentia’!; explained, “ It’s 
all make-believe, you know, mamma.” Mrs. Gray smiled and nodded. 

“Tam quite surprised to hear it,” she said. “I had not thought of such 
athing. When does your wedding take place?” 

“O,a—a Frursday!” rejoined Miss Lane, with some little hesitation, — 
“a Frursday in November,” she concluded, with 2 smile of satisfaction. 
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“ And since you are so busy sewing, I conclude that you are making a 
great many pretty clothes for the occasion.” 

“O yes, I shall have a great many booful cloves.” 

“ Tell me about some of them, please,” said Mrs. Gray. 

Miss Lane became very thoughtful. ‘ Well,” said she, slowly, “I have 
got sixteen oversquirts, and I —I am going to have — to have lots and lots 
of hamerchiefs, and —and—and—” Here, fortunately, her eye rested on 
the blue parasol, and her thoughtful face relaxed into a smile of supreme 
satisfaction as she extricated herself. from her dilemma and concluded her 
list with “ and two free umbrellas.” 

Mrs. Gray had considerable difficulty in restraining the laugh which was 
ready to break forth in hearing of this extraordinary trousseau; but she 
knew that Miss Lane would consider a laugh quite unpardonable. She 
turned her face aside and had recourse to her handkerchief for a minute. 
Miss Lane waited with exemplary patience. As soon as Mrs. Gray could 
trust her voice, she said, “ And what is your wedding dress to be, — silk or 
satin?” 

“It’s going to be lavumder,” responded Miss Lane with triumphant 
promptness. Mrs. Gray had recently had a suit of lavender poplin, and 
Minnie, hearing the word “lavender” several times, had fallen in love with 
it, and added it to her vocabulary, without understanding in the least what 
it meant. In the same way the word “hosanna ” had arrested her attention 
one Sunday in church, and she instantly adopied it, believing it to be some- 
thing very nice. 

“ But brides are usually dressed in white,” said Mrs. Gray. “ Don’t you 
think you would prefer a white bridal dress ?” 

*O yes, ’m,” said Minnie, serenely. “It’s going to be white, — white 
lavumder!” By this time Minnie’s blue eyes looked so very sleepy that 
Mrs. Gray did not think it best to attempt to explain the impossibility of 
a dress being at the same time white and lavender. 

“ And what is the name of the gentleman you are to marry ?” 

A blank look spread over Miss Lane’s face. “I don’t know,” said she ; 
“T have n’t made —” and here, in spite of herself, the rosy mouth would 
open wide, making a perfect round O for I can’t tell how many seconds, — 
“T have n’t made up my mind yet.” 

“ Minnie darling,” said Mrs. Gray, “don’t you remember, when Aunt 
Mary was married, that her train was carried by her bridemaids as she 
walked up the church aisle? Let us play that you are a bride now, and L 
will be your bridemaid and carry your train as we go up stairs. And:let 
us play that this is the bridal dress.” And Mrs. Gray produced, with some 
trepidation as to the result, a suspicious-looking white roll that until now 
had been concealed behind her. 

“O yes,” said Minnie, slipping down from her chair, “ that will be so 
nice.” So Minnie was undressed, and the long white nightdress put on. 
“But, mamma, I must have a white veil, you know!” she said. 

“ Of course,” said Mrs. Gray, “ and this will make such a nice one,” pro- 
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ducing, as she spoke, a piece of white mosquito-netting from her work-basket, 
and with a couple of hair-pins she fastened it to Minnie’s curls. Minnié 
looked in the mirror and was well satisfied as to the result; and seldom 
does a mirror reflect a sweeter, fairer, or younger bride. Then the bridal 
procession moved out of the sitting-room and up the stairs, the soft little 
white .hand of the bride clasping one baluster after another to assist her 
on her upward way, while the bridemaid behind bore the train of the bridal 
dress with becoming grace and gravity. 

When they reached the chamber, Mrs. Gray lifted Minnie, and seated her 
on the side of the bed to take off her shoes and stockings. 

“© mamma, do brides be—” Just there sleepy Minnie’s mouth made 
another round O, and she applied the knuckles of both hands to her eyes 
in a vain endeavor to hold apart the lids that would keep drawing together. 
It was so long a pause, that both shoes and both stockings were off before 
she completed her question with “ barefoot ?” 

“What is it, darling ?”” asked Mrs. Gray. 

“ Do brides be barefoot?” repeated Minnie. 

Mrs. Gray laughed ; and, cuddling both of the dimpled little pink feet in 
the palm of one hand, she said she had seen a great many brides, but never 
one before who had such cunning little feet, and she thought any bride hav- 
ing such would not mind going barefoot. 
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By this time Minnie was too sleepy to get through with “ Now I lay me” 
by herself, and her mamma had to help her to what came next more than 
once ; and in just two minutes after her head was on her pillow the dear 
little barefoot bride was fast asleep. 

: Sarah G. Duley. 


RAQRARQ ES 


JOHNNY’S COMPLAINT. 


LS lepeaiase™ pattering, 
Hailstones clattering, 
Steady for a week! 
_, Not a single streak, 
In the sky, of ‘blue! 
Why don’t the sun shine through ? 
I’ve got a bat and ball 
I have n’t used ‘at. all. 
My famous swallow’ kite 
Would fly ap out of sight, 
With half a mile of string, 
Sure as anything! 
I want to, show, Bill Reed 
My new. velocipede. 
I tell you it’s a goer, — 
Streak of lightning ’s slower! 
Then my peg-tops! Why, 
I’ve had no ‘chance to try 
My. boxwood, nor my Jenny 
I bought for just a penny. 
She spins as neat and_ true, sir, 
As«any bully twozer / 
Ma says I spoil the floors 
And batter all the doors; 
And everybody falls 
On marbles in the halls. 
If I drum or toot or shout, 
“Dear me! what’s that boy about?” 
Think a fellow in the house 
Can be quiet as a mouse? 
I guess, Old Probabilities, 
If. l had your facilities, 
That barometer I ’d send 
Up higher! Things would mend! 
Zllis Gray. 








SWEET SIXTEEN, 


RULY, as the poet says, we do stand with ‘‘ reluctant feet” at that boundary. to 
which most girls come on their sixteenth birthday. .Here I must put on long 
dresses,-do up my hair, forego all running games, and become very dignified and Jady- 
like. Those things which looked very graceful in a ‘child in short dresses seem rude 
and ill-bred in a young lady of sixteen. “Good by to-all fun pow, for who wants to go 
into the woods with a long dress to manage, so that she can walk only in the path, 
and must pass by the nicest trees and fences without even aftempting to climb them? 
No more.jumping rope gr playing tag for me ; I must move along sedately, as should 
a girl of sixteen. I must stay in the house hot days, for mamma does not mean that 
I shall be:a second time mistaken for a gypsy, as I have been once, If by any chance 
I do get’ out, I wear a thick veil and gloves, and carry an immense sun-umbrella, with 
which, to my mind, it is much warmer than w7thout. 

No longer to be in blissful ignorance of ‘how all cooking is done, I am taken 
into the kitchen Saturday morning to be initiated into the mysteries of that. place, 
I stand by while mamma measures out the flour, talking all the time to me, explaining 
how rolls are made. I say I rather like cooking, and on the strength of that state- 
ment am taken into the kitchen every Saturday morning thereafter ; for mamma says 
that, if she has an ambition, it is for mé to be a good cook,” When I have a house 
of my own, even though I do not cook myself, she wishes me to know when things 
are done rightly. I say I mean to board; but nevertheless, when the time comes, I 
put on my big apron and meekly depart to the kitchen. 

_ © Sewing ‘is another of my miséries. TI Aa/e sewing, but mamma’s only answer to 
" my entreaties is, ‘‘ Sixteen years old and never made yourself an entire garment yet ! 
I am ashamed of you.” ‘‘*I don’t want-it, any way,” I.say ; but mamma calmly an- 
swers,, -‘* Why, yes, dear, you want it,— in fact; ‘you really need it”) I try every 
way to get rid of the task, but in vain. I don’t know where my thimble is — mamma 
finds it; I lose my work — mamma brings it-to light ; I drop my needle — mamma 
picks it up ; then, feeling that it is inevitable, I sit down and begin to sew, setting a 
stitch once in’ two or threé minutes. "I havé a hidden book —a thrilling love-story, 
for. maidens of sixteen, are proverbially fond, of romances — at which I take a peep 
between stitches ; but mamma catches me, and tHe:book is confiscated.. Presently 
hear. Fritz, my dogy under the window ; so, leaning’out; LJift him in I mast play 
with him a little while; poor fellow! I’ve hardly noticed him to-day. I hear 
manma’s voice, “* You will nevér finish that work if you stop“every five minutes” 

and then, spying Fritz, she asks how he came there and orders him out. So Fritz is 
banished, and. I am once more left to my sewing. Thinking that if I ever mean to 
finish my work I had better be about it, I sew steadily on -_ soon find it done, then 
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receive permission to go out for a short time before dark. Not to play mossy or 
prinny or to do anything that my heart delights in; but I may play croquet, or take 
a walk, or do anything else that is stupid. 

However, ‘‘half a loaf is better than no bread at all” ; so I go out to the croquet- 
ground, where I play nine games, in every one of which I am beaten. If it was 
mossy or tag I could beat at them all; but I don’t like croquet, — because I am a 
poor player, I suppose. 5 

Fritz comes round the house and I am beguiled into a race with him, which is 
interrupted by papa’s coming ‘o the door and asking if that harum-scarum-looking 
creature is his sixteen-year-old girl. 

“Indeed I am,” I say ; but as I enter the house I feel that when papa corrects me 
for running, the days of my childhood are surely past. 

_ Rosabel, 


A LAKE SCENE. 


It is October, the most gorgeous month of the year. We will imagine ourselves 
on the edge of a deep pine forest, away up in the northern part of Maine. There is, 
a road leading through it, or rather a cart-track, and we will follow it and see where 
it will bring us out. 

When we have gone some distance we come to a clearing, and here the road 
becomes a mere path. We push on through the underbrush till we find that the 
trees are not all pine and hemlock ; there are many birches and maples. As we pro- 
ceed still farther, they become all maples and birches, with here and there an elm, 
but no evergreens. The ground is mossy and damp, too, and we find flowers here 
and there. : 

Suddenly the path takes an abrupt turn, and we come upon a most beautiful lake. 
It is not very large, and is shut in on three sides by high hills, one of which is so 
high as t. called a mountain, all covered with forests as far as the eye can reach. 
The trees are splendid in their autumn dresses of scarlet, gold, purple, and crimson, 
with now and then a rich brown mingling with the brighter colors. All these are 
pictured in the clear waters, which lie calm and undisturbed, except when a light 
breeze causes a ripple near the shore. The sky is of that deep blue tint so peculiar 
to this season, and it finds its reflection in the lake. 

On the right shore, where an unusually splendid grove of maples casts its shade, 
we can see a little, old, brown hut. Time has evidently dealt gently with it, for, 
though deserted, it is in tolerable repair. 

There is a sad story connected with the picturesque spot. Years ago, a party of 
young men came up to this lake to hunt and fish. They built the little hut, and for 
some months carried on their sport unmolested. One day, as three of them were 
fishing in a small boat on the lake, suddenly a squall, common to this region, came 
up, the boat was upset, and the young men were a!l drowned. That misfortune left 
only two in the hut, Fate seemed to be against them, for one day, as they were 
hunting, one accidentally killed the other. 

Stung by remorse, and overcome with grief, the remaining one of that gay party 
started for home. Not knowing the way, he wandered around in the forests, till at 
last he came to his hut again. He resolved never to leave it, and remained there 
year after year, till he grew to be an old man. Gradually people came to find this 
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lake and the lonely hermit. At last he died, and the settlers buried him, and his 
sad history was for a long time unknown ; but one day a doard was found in the hut, 
with a sort of journal kept on it, from which these facts were gathered. His grave is 
under that noble old pine, and the settlers say that on stormy nights they can hear 
a report, as that of a gun, and a fearful cry following it. Whether this is true or not, 
this is the same lake with its tranquil waters, the same grand old forests and blue 
sky, that once smiled upon that fated party. We can but linger near the scene 
while the October sunset tinges the water; then as the glorious ‘‘harvest moon” 
slowly rises from behind those hills, we will retrace our steps homeward. 
£. L. W., age 16. 


BURNED TO THE WATER’S EDGE. 


My home in Hamilton is on the heights above Burlington Bay. As I sit now at 
my window, looking to the east, I can see the blue waters of Ontario stretching away 
toward the horizon. To the west, the southern shore of the bay is lined with 
wharves, and the workshops and elevators of the Great Western Railway. . Steam and 
sailing vessels are constantly passing to and fro, and there is any amount of boating. 

We see many fine sights from our elevated position, and not a few accidents. Just 
a day or two ago we saw the beautiful little yacht ‘‘ Gypsy ” upset, and the heads of 
her crew bobbing up and down in the water, as they clung to her. But the grand- 
est sight of all was one evening in the early part of June. 

It was after eleven o’clock, and Nell and I had been sleeping soundly for some time, 
when, as if in my dreams, I heard a most terrific screeching and yelling of steam- 
whistles. Up I started, and ran to the window. All the western sky was lighted up 
with a lurid glare. I roused Nell, and we stood and watched. The whole of the 
railway buildings appeared to be on.fire. We heard the front door slam, and saw 
papa go out at the gate. Presently he came back. 

‘Tt is a propeller lying at the railway wharf, and they are tugging her out into the 
bay to save the elevator,” he said. ‘‘Come to the top of the hill, and you can 
see it.” 

So, hastily putting on something warm, we all went out. What a sight it was! 
The whole steamer was one mass of flames, that leaped higher and higher, reaching 
to the very top of the smoke-pipe. By this time the noise was deafening, — locomo- 
tives rushing to and fro on the track, screeching with all their might and main, horns 
blowing, fire-bells clanging ; and, heard above all, the propeller’s own little steam- 
whistle contributing its share to the general clamor. 

The city was now all awake, and thousands of people were on the hills viewing the 
wreck. The fire lit up the surrounding heights, and showed plainly the crowd of 
watching faces on the one shore, and shone away across to the other side that was so 
quiet and still. 

Gradually the noise died down, and there was nothing heard but the shrill whistle 
of the burning boat, that kept up.a quivering wail like a human voice crying for help. 
The fire brigades stood and watched her, helpless to save, while the boats tugged her 
slowly out of harm’s way and left her to her fate. 

By’and by the flames got lower and lower, the crowd began to disperse, and we 
returned to our bedroom window. Soon they died down altogether, and there was 
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nothing left but a red glow; but to the very last the little steam-whistle kept up its 
plaintive, wailing cry. 
Next morning we saw, stranded on the far shore, the charred remains of the pro- 
peller ‘* City of Chatham,” burned to the water’s edge. 
Jeannie Newton, age 14. 
Hamitton, CANADA. 


SUNSHINE AND SHADOW. 


L 
DAWNING came with rosy radiance ; 
Song-birds carolled sweet and wild; 
Little blossoms, gemmed with dewdrops, 
In the sunshine blushed and smiled. 


But we grieved ’mid all the sunshine ; 
We were sad, though all was gay; 

Mourning seemed in all the music, 
Darkness seemed in all the day. 


For a little flower was drooping, 
And a birdlike voice was gone; 

And we missed a little sunbeam 
From the rosy light of dawn. 


For we watched beside our darling, 
Watched beside her couch of pain; 

And we saw our floweret drooping 
As a blossom droops for rain. 


IL. 


Morning dawned, so dark, so dreary; 
Veiled in gray was all the blue; 
And the rain-storm, drifting onward, 
Hid the landscape from our view. 


But the rain seemed full of music, 
And the clouds seemed full of light ; 
Scarce we missed the flowery landscape 
That was, hidden from our sight. 


For our little sunbeam cheered us, 
And our floweret drooped no more, 

And a birdlike voice was singing, 
Singing sweetly as before. 


And I thought, the while I marvelled 
That the darkness seemed so bright, 
** Yesterday the light was shadow, 
But to-day the shade is light.” 
Eudora May Stone, age 12. 


Emerson, Nes, 
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LITTLE MARIE. 
A TRUE STORY. 


Now listen, my children, and you shall hear— No, you need n’t pout, and say, 
‘Pshaw ! we have all read about ‘the midnight ride of Paul Revere,’” for it is not 
going to be about that worthy gentleman, but just about a very worthy little girl, 
that lives far, far away across the sea. You want it to begin with ‘‘ Once upon a 
time”? 

Well, once upon a time there dwelt among the mountains of Germany a little 
girl named Marie. You say there are many Maries. Yes, many, but not many such 
as this one. 

The father and mother of little Marie had for many years been with the good 
Father in heaven, and she, together with her much-loved brother Friedrich, dwelt 
with a poor but good old man. Yes, good, but O so poor! The brother and sister 
had. to work very hard to get even the necessary things of life. The very needful 
things, you know; not the last copy of the ‘“‘ Young Folks,” or Miss Alcott’s last 
book, or a pair of kid gloves every three weeks, for these one might possibly get on 
without. Although it was a great deal easier for ‘* Die kleine Marie” to go without 
the first one of the three than it would be for ove girl at least that I know of, as she 
had not taken the “* Young Folks ” ever since it was born. 

Marie was every day busy on the Bohemian glass ; and although she worked, and 
her brother Friedrich also, it was very hard to keep the wolf away from the door. 

One morning — it was June, and quite warm and pleasant — Marie started with 
her basket of glass for the factory. It was quite early, and the sun was just looking - 
over the mountain behind the little village. But Marie is used to being up early, 
and besides she has many miles to walk. She sees many men and women working in 
the fields. They nod to her as she passes, for all love the little maiden with the sunny 
face and the blue eyes, out of which there seems to shine a love and compassion for 
all of God’s creatures. Marie also sees many on the road to the factory like herself, 
and many kneeling at the wooden crosses, muttering their morning prayers. She 
will also repeat her prayers, but not here; farther on, where there is a rough image 
of the Virgin with the little child Jesus in her arms. Here will she give thanks for 
her blessings and ask the Holy Mother to help her, 

She has almost reached the shrine. There is only a little stream which separates 
them. Marie does not have to stop to take off shoes and stockings. On week days 
she wears none. 

She has crossed the stream, but her feet are still wet, and as she turns to leave her 
basket by the side of the road she slips and falls. Her basket hitting against a stone, 
the precious contents are shattered. Marie does not notice the poor little scratched 
hands, or the dust on the clean white apron ; she only looks in dismay at her broken 
glass. Then the hot tears come slowly down from out the blue eyes. She picks 
up the remains of her poor little store, and, going over to the cross, throws herself 
at the feet of the Virgin. The tearful face is turned upwards and the brown hands 
clasped, as the little one in her sore trouble pours forth her petition. Even after she 
has finished her prayer, she still sits at the foot of the cross, and with her head bowed 
in her lap cries out her grief. 

Two gentlemen approach ; they ride on horseback and appear as strangers. Marie 
forgets for a moment her grief, as she raises her head to look at them. The gentle- 
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men stop their horses, and one says kindly, ‘‘ What is the matter, my child?” With 
many sobs Marie tells the story of her loss. Then comes the question, ‘‘ How much 
were your wares worth?” 

** Four dollars,” answers Marie. 

Then the gentlemen say to each other, ‘*Come, let us to-day make one person 
happy ; four dollars is such a small amount, we shall not miss it.” So they give 
Marie the money. 

She is in an ecstasy of joy; she iar already through her tears. ‘* How good 
are the gentlemen!” cries she, ‘‘The Holy Mother must truly have made them 
think of it. Where do you live, good gentlemen? will you tell me?” 

**In America,” is the answer. 

**In America? Ah, but there are many: places in America!” 

Then she is told, ‘‘ In Chicago.” She is asked where she lives, and she tells her 
little story. Soon the gentlemen ride off and leave her still sitting there, but they 
carry her blessing with them. 

Marie goes home very happy, saying to herself, ‘‘I had not thought that there were 
such good people in the world.” Friedrich and the old man had to hear the story 
many times, and the gentlemen were soon known among the peasants for miles 
around. 

Summer goes by, and one evening as Marie, Friedrich, and the old man are sitting 
by their fireside, there comes to see them Hans, the doctor’s son. Hans accompanies 
his father on his rounds, and so hears wonderful news. They are all glad to see him, 
for he is a merry fellow, and has been right kind to them all; particularly so to 
Marie. Perhaps it is because of the blueness of her eyes, perhaps because of the 
dimples in her cheeks ; there is no telling. 

This evening he is not so gay as usual ; he says first, *‘ Friends, do you know there 
has been a great fire in America? The homes of over ninety-eight thousand people 
were destroyed.” 

Marie is at once interested, and it almost brings the tears to her. eyes when she 
thinks her friends may be among the sufferers. ‘‘I pray you tell me where this 
dreadful fire was,” says she. 

**In Chicago, Marie. Is not that where your good gentlemen live?” 

Friedrich, the old man, and Marie talked much about the fire that night, and 
wished much they could do something for those that had suffered. But, alas ! there 
was no way; they were too poor. Marie retired early, and there in her bed in her 
low room she lay awake for a long time, trying to think of some plan by which 
she could repay her friends in this their hour of need. 

At last she resolved to give up her work and go and beg money to send to America. 
She had never begged before, but this was different ; she was willing to do anything 
to show how grateful she was to the gentlemen. 

The peasants could only give each a little, and the poor bare feet had to walk 
many a mile before the errand of love was accomplished ; but one day there went 
across the sea a letter, directed to Mr. of Chicago, containing a hundred and 
fifty dollars to be used for those whom the fire-fiend had deprived of their homes, 

And may God bless the kind hearts of little Marie and her friends, and only allow, 
us on this side of the Atlantic to be as charitable and generous as they on that. 

L. L. S., age 15. 

Winnerxa, Ive. 
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THE CHICKADEE. 4 


Words by Eupora M. Stones (from Our Young Contributors). | Music by T. Crampton. 
Andante Moderato. 


1. The birds have all flown to their homes in the south, The flowers are all withered and 








The feath-er - y snow-flakes come hur - ry - ing down, An 


' 


pleasant south breezes have fled: But the brave lit-tle chicka-dee, cheery and bold, 


with us all winter, not minding the cold. 


2. Though the meadow-lark’s carol is sweeter by far, 3. When the birds have all flown to their homes in the south, 


And the bluebird is gaylier dressed, And the snow-flakes have earth gently 

Still of all the sweet songs of all the bright throngs, The chickadee comes in the winter to stay, 
* Little chickadee’s song is the 4 And that ’s why I like him the best. 

For this brave little chickadee, etc. Yes, the brave chickadee, etc. 
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THE MAGIC MIRROR. 


HIS beautiful scene is intended to illustrate an old legend, which should be 

related to the audience in advance. /A great prince once lost his beloved bride, 
who was stolen by the fairies. In despair he applied to’a famous magician, who/for 
a handsome reward agreed to show him a vision of his lost love. For this purpose he 
conjured up in turh many pictures of fair women, each one of which served only to 
increase the disappointment of the unhappy lover, until at last his enraptured eyes 
beheld the likeness of the lost lady én full bridal costume. ) Overcome with joy, the 
prince fell upon his knees before the portrait, which ed to look lovingly upon 
him. The magician waved his wand, and the picture seemed to start from the can- 
vas and slowly become a living reality. She extended her arms to the happy prince, 
and they were united, never again to be parted. / & av A) 

This scene can be produced in any room by ésing the frame described in this maga- 
zine for April, 1871; but if it is desirable to prepare it hastily, place tables close 
against the back wall, to make a platform across the end of the room. Next procure 
two strips of wood, of a length just equal to the height of the room, and not over one 
inch thick and five inches wide. Lay them upon the floor, and fasten a large portrait- 
frame on them with screws, in such a manner that, when raised, the lower edge of the 
frame will be level with the top of the platform. This frame should be seven feet in 
height and five feet wide ; it can be made of pine boards five inches wide and half 
an inch thick, and covered with gilt paper or yellow paint, in case a real frame can- 
not be procured. Fasten these strips upright in the centre of the room, close in front 
of the platform, and drape all the space around it with dark shawls extending to the 
walls, the floor, and the ceiling. Hang a dark shawl behind the frame upon the wall 
for a background. 

The magician occupies the right side of the stage and the prince the left, each 
standing upon the floor in such a position that he can look upon the frame without 
turning the back upon the audience. The frame is, of course, between them, in the 
centre, and about two feet from the floor. The girls who are to appear as visions 
stand upon the platform, on the right of the frame, concealed by the drapery. The 
first one glides slowly across the frame from right to left, as slowly as possible, and 
with an almost imperceptible motion of the body. When she reaches the centre of 
the frame, she turns very slowly, and looks upon the prince, who makes a gesture of 
disappointment ; upon which she.turns toward the left again, and disappears, gliding 
upon the platform behind the drapery at the left of the frame. As soon as she has 
disappeared, the second follows, and all proceed in turn in the same manner. The 
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magician waves his wand as each one passes by, and whispers to them when they 
have reached the centre, so that they may know when to turn, When the bride 
appears to have reached the centre of the frame, the magician makes motions in the 
air with his wand, as if to recall her to life, and the prince kneels before her as she 
slowly extends her arms. Any number may participate in this vision, as the curtain 
can be lowered while the persons upon the concealed platform are changed. The 
story should be ‘related to the audience while waiting, and a waltz or march should 
be played upof the piano, 

The magician’s robe may be made of a curtain, and his wig and beard of cotton or 
wool. He should have a bright turban, and a cane wound with gilt paper for a wand. 

The prince should wear dark, short pantaloons, with long white stockings, loose 
white shirt trimmed with gold-paper fringe, and an opera-cape over the left shoulder. 

The girls should display as much variety as possible in their dress ; some appearing 
with long trains and with powdered hair, and some in simple muslin. The bride 
should wear white, and, if possible, a long veil also. 

This entertainment has been produced in New York with great brilliancy during 
the winter, at charitable entertainments for several good objects. Ata beautiful vil- 
lage on the Hudson River it also formed the chief attraction of a series of perform- 
ances for the benefit of a church fund, On this occasion, when the curtain rose, a large 
frame formed the only ornament of a small room draped in black, lighted from the 
top by twenty powerful gas-jets, which were invisible to the audience. The prince 
—a handsome young gentleman, in a costume of blue satin richly embroidered in sil- 
ver — stood upon the left, and a member of the New York bar, dressed in a lorg 
crimson robe, occupied the right of the stage. A flowing white beard and wig con- 
cealed his features, and he slowly waved a golden wand in his right hand. A grace- 
ful lady, in a brilliant cherry-colored silk dress, glided across the frame so slowly 
that she scarcely seemed to move; and as the light gradually increased, she seemed 
to have come out of the shadowy background by magic. In the centre of the frame 
she turned toward the prince, showing her exquisite profile to the audience, and dis- 
appeared as she had come, seeming to melt away, and was followed by a stately lady 
in a rich dress of black and orange satin. Next came a queen in dress and presence, 
with crown and jewels to match. Then a train of court ladies in alternate blue, pink, 
buff, lilac, and scarlet costumes were followed by a lovely blonde in green, whose 
powdered hair and diamond ornaments well became their various styles of beauty. 
Strange as it may seem, to each one Of these the fastidious prince showed his disap- 
pointment ; but when the beautiful bride — attired in white satin, with a flowing veil 
— made her appearance, he fell upon his knees as she slowly bent forward toward 
him, and the curtain descended to the music of a dreamy waltz, which had accompa- 
nied the entire performance. 

G. B. Bartlett. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE.—No. 187. METAGRAM. —No. 188. 


A consonant. | First, my face is seen in every house. 
A verb in the past tense. Behead, and I keep out thieves. Change 
A river in Italy. my head, and I am a good foundation. 
A cave of a wild beast. Change again, and I am something to 
A consonant. wear, Canary. 
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ILLUSTRATED REBUS.—No. 189. 


PUZZLE. — No. 190. 
. You will find, if you ’ve leisure, 
That my /frs¢ is a measure. 
. In schools it is taught 
That my second is nought. 
. A cockney absurd 
Would call it a bird. 
Howe’er strange it may seem, 
You will find it a stream. 


. My fifth is oft reckoned 
To be like my second. 
. I declare, on my word, 
That my sixth is my third. 
If you ’re wise, if you ’re witty, 
You discover a city. 
Jack Straw. 


METAGRAM. —No. 1091. 
First, I am a useful article. 
my head, and I am a relative. Again, 
and I am a metal. Again, and I am 
something wrong. Again, and I am a 
noise. Again, and I conquer. Again, 
and I am a receptacle. Again, and I 
pertain to a fish. Change again, and I 
am a liquor. 


Change 


Kitty A. Loomis. 





Neg 
t Vin 


mas 


Empire State. 


ENIGMA.—No. 192. 


I am composed of 13 letters. 

My 2, 3, 5, 4, is a part of the human 
body. 

My I, 3, 5, is a beverage. 

My 10, 7, 9, 13, is a garden tool. 

My 6, 5, 1,°13, is a companion. 

My 11, 7, 1, 12, is a kind of grain. 

My 8, 7, 6, is a boy’s nickname. 

My whole is a beautiful flower which 
blooms in June. 

M. M. and M. &. 


METAGRAM. — No. 193. 

First, I am a body of water. Change 
my head, and I am what the cook does, 
Again, and I am a boy’s name. Again, 
and I am what children like. Again, and 
I create. Again, and I help a gardener. 
Again, and I receive. 

Georgie Hays, age 9. 


CHARADE.—WNo. 194. 


My first is a religious ceremony. 
My second is a member of the human 
body. 
My ¢hird is a foreign gentleman. 
My whole is an extinct animal. 
Walter. 
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ILLUSTRATED REBUS. 
No. 195. 
A subject known to Our Young Folks. 


Clarence Arey. 


WORD SQUARE. —No. 196. 
My first is a girl’s name. 
My second is an article of food. 
My Zhird is a part of a ship. 
My fourth is a part in singing. 
Maud King, age 8. 


ENIGMA. — No. 197. 

My frst is in grass, but not in reed. 
My second in plant, but not in weed. 
My Zhird is in maiden, but not in girl. 
My fourth is in diamond, but not in pearl. 
My ft is in blast, but not in blow. 
My sixth is in stern, but not in prow. 
My seventh is in brave, but not in bold. 
My wéole is the name of a poet of old. 

Aleck, age 10. 
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HIDDEN RIVERS.—No. 198. 


1. Don’t leave it there, brother. 

2, Edwin, are you going with us ? 

3. The whole gang escaped without 
difficulty. 

4- My dear Murillo, I rejoice greatly 
at your good fortune. 

5. Pa ran a stick into the grownd for 
the honeysuckle to climb on. 

Flossie May. 


ENIGMA. — No. 199. 

My frst is in cloth, but not in silk. 

My second is in water, but not in milk. 

My ¢ird is in gulf, but not in bay. 

My fourth is in white, but not in gray. 

My fj/?z is in cord, but not in string. 

My sixth is in brooch, but not in ring. 

My seventh is in new, but not in old. 

My eighth is in tin, but not in gold. 

My xinth is in gate, but not in door. 

My éenth is in one, but not in four. 

My eleventh is in spear, but not in lance. 

My whole is the name of a popular dance. 
Kate Hamilton. 


REBUS. — No. 200, 
A Word to Subscribers. 


Clarence Arey. 


ANSWERS. 


170, “‘When shall we three meet again? In 
thunder, lightning, and in rain!” [(W hen) s 
hall) (wee 3) (mee tea) (A ga in T » under light 
in G) (& in rain).] 

171. Fat, cat, rat, at. 


172. 


173. Sunshade. 

174. “Innocents Abroad.” [(/% O cents) (A 
broad).} . ‘ 

175. Victoria, Socrates. WVenuS, 0, CambriC, 
Sete otf yes a © 

17 . , do, O; delight (d-hght), gee (g), 
D. G. (Det gratiz, —“ By the grace of God’”)- 
177. Captain Marryat. 





178. 


179- Christmas. 
180. Long Island, 

& New Y o’er K,] 
181. Thunder. 


New York. [Long I’s L 


182. Acorn. 
183. 


A N 


ZOUSZr>wre 


184. 1. Taunton. 2 Reading. 3. Hartford. 
4. Paris. 

185. Baltic. 

186, Quito (quay toe). 








“FAST FRIENDS.” 


HIS new serial story, by the author of “ Jack 
Hazard,” “A Chance for Himself,” and 
“Doing his Best,” will be commenced in our 
next numbes, — January, 1874, — and be continued 
throughout the year. 

Like each of the previous stories of the series, 
“Fast Friends” wili be complete in itself; and 
though in the course of it we may learn something 
of Jack’s subsequent adventures, and perhaps fall 
in once more with Phin and the “ ’Lectrical ’Lixir 
man,” the reader will at the same time be intro- 
duced to an entirely new range of scenes and 
characters. 

Along with this serial will appear an unusually 
interesting variety of articles by our best writers, 
—shorter serials, stories for girls, sketches of 
travel, adventure, and wild sports, recreations, 
poems, and entertaining scientific papers. Among 
other good things, the January number will con- 
tain the first chapter of a thrilling story of a West- 
ern girl’s adventures, by Theodora. 

For the special benefit of youngest readers, we 
shall next year carry out a novel plan which we 
have long had in contemplation. The little ones, 
we are sure, will be delighted with it ; and friends 
who have had a peep at the design declare that 
it will be no less entertaining to all. 

Particular attention is called to the publishers’ 
promise of a chromo to every subscriber, new or 
old, sending the full subscription price for ‘Our 
Young Folks” for 1874. A choice of two chromos 
is offered; and, that readers may be enabled to 
decide betwee. them, engravings of both will 
appear in our January number. One — “ The 
First Parasol,” a most charming subject — will 
be especially interesting to girls. A little bare- 
foot maiden steps out through the garden gate, 
proud and happy, lifting one side of her dress 
with an assumed lady-like grace (which is quite 
amusing in view of the shortness of her skirts), 
and holding over her head a broken sunshade, the 
crimson lining of which casts a ruddy glow upon 
her brown cheeks and neck. The other picture 
— “Feeding the Pets’? —is a subject which will 
interest both boys and girls. 

For full particulars see the Publishers’ Prospec- 
tus of “‘ Our Young Folks” for 1874. 

We have the satisfaction to announce that “ Our 





Young Folks” will bid its readers a Happy New 
Year in an-entirely new suit of beautiful type ; 
and that there will be other improveme:ts in the 
mechanical appearance of the magazine, to cor- 
respond with its more elegant dress. 


Annie Gatch. — “‘ Will you be kind enough to 
tell me when the ‘Pilgrim Fathers’ landed at 
Plymouth? Some histories say it-was on the 
11th of December, 1620, and others on the a2zst 
and 22d.” 

They landed December 11, Old Style, which 
corresponds to D 22, New Style. By act 
of Parliainent, in 1752 a change of eleven days 
was made in the calendar; Pope Gregory XIII. 
had already, in 1582, made a change of ten days; 
so that December 11, O. S., is the same as De- 
cember 21, N. §S., before 1752, or December 22, 
N. S., afterwards. 


C. H. T.— The story of “ Young Abe,” in the 
March number of “Our Young Folks,” is no 
doubt the true one. The book you speak of, which 
purports to be a history of Mr. Lincoln’s boy- 
hood, is mostly fiction. 


Wallace, Susan, and Mary.— The lines be- 
ginning, — 
“* O, ever thus, from childhood’s hour,” 





occur in Moore’s “ Fire-Worshippers.” There 
have been many parodies written upon them, we 
cannot say by whom. 


ALL of Our Young Folks who have ever known 
and loved a Newfoundland dog will appreciate 
this pleasant picture of 


OUR TRUSTY. 


Seven months old and black as night, 

Of the true Newfoundland breed and race, — 
“Up on your hind-legs, Trusty, dog, 

And let Our Young Folks see your face.” 


Such a grave, good face, with its great brown eyes, 
And look of eager, wistful appeal ; 

There ’s a full round throat for a ringing bark ! 
There are strong white teeth for a foe or a meal ! 


A paw on this knee, a paw on that, — 
Is n’t he handsome, this dog of mine? 
See how he wags his honest tail ! 
See how his soft eyes glint and shine ! 
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Up, and out on the sunny porch, 
With the children running a breezy race ; 

“ Hey ! Trusty,” here, —“* Ho ! Trusty,” there, — 
You cannot match him about the place. 

When the sleigh shoots over the snowy road, 
And the horses neigh at the fastened gate, 

Who hears the sound of the bells the first ?— 
Greets us early and greets us late? 

Who but Trusty? ‘* Down, dog, good dog!” 
A voice from the sleigh cries ; “ hold | enough ! 

You ’ll scatter the mail‘on the frozen ground ; 
You ’ll tear my dress with your gambols rough.” 


His breath on my cheek, — his tongue on my 
hand, — 
They are but trifles ; yet, somehow,sirs, 
I never feel them, but deep in my heart 
A something tender and loving stirs, 


Think of the difference ’twixt the two, 
The boy and the dog, the dog and the man, 
(I say to the children gathered round, — 
Long-haired Mary and ’Nace and Stan) ; — 


Think what you were at seven months old, — 
A chubby baby, dimpled and pink, 

Gurgling away on your mamma’s lap, 
Without the power to walk or think ! 


And here is Trusty but seven months old, — 
“Hey! dog, there ’s a mouse behind yon boot ! 

Hey ! dog, there ’s a strange cat under the barn!” 
And away he bounds like a grown-up brute. 


Come, children, clasp your hands in thine : 

This baby don’t know where his mother lives, 
But we ’ll make his childhood a sunny one, 

If ever kindness a sunshine gives. 
No cuff, no curse, no brutal blows, 

No taxing the dumb brute past his powers ; 
But plenty of meat and plenty of love, 

And a bright, glad life for this dog of ours. 


And down on the bank where the violets blow, 
When the spring is flinging her silver rain, 
If your foot should slip on the river-brink, 
’T is Trusty will fetch you out again. 


And all through the long, bright, summer days, 

In roadside ramble, in woodland walk, 

He’ll follow your footsteps, far and near, 

His quick bark chiming in with your talk. 
Lift up your silken head, good dog, 

And look at us all with your deep brown eyes ; 
Children ! the bond is made and sealed, 

And Trusty ’s a nobleman in disguise. 

E.Leanor C. DonNeELLY. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Dear “Younc Forks” :— 

Perhaps it will interest your flower-loving read- 
ers, if I relate to them my experiences in the 
winter-gardening line. 

“My plan is to have a movable shelf, with a 


Our Letter Box. 
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narrow rim, and lined with zinc, fitted in a sunny 
window with a southern exposure, and in this I 
place my pets; most of them hardy and well 
adapted to winter culture. 

Geraniums I find very satisfactory, for they do 
much towards brightening up a room, and stand 
rough treatment well. Hyacinths also rank high 
in my estimation ; I find that they are just as 
pretty, and give much less trouble, when grown 
in pots instead of the usual hyacinth glasses. The 
soil in the pots should be rich, and at least one 
third of the bulb must remain uncovered; when 
first planted they may be placed in a dry, dark 
cellar, and allowed to remain undisturbed for 
about three weeks, after which they should be 
brought into a sunny, well-aired, and not too 
warm room. 

A moss basket can: be easily managed if hung 
in some sunny window ; some persons prefer using 
grass instead of moss, and the effect is much the 
same. In watering my plants I find that soap- 
suds is very beneficial; and a few drops of 
ammonia in a pint of water will impart a beautiful 
green to the leaves. 

Very often plants which have fallen victims to 
Jack Frost can be restored by setting them in a 
dark room for twenty-four hours, first watering 
them profusely with cold cistern water; if a few 
drops of camphor are thrown into the water before 
sprinkling, it will be all the better. 

“Now one word more,” as the minister said 
before concluding his sermon. Do not be discour- 
aged if at first you don’t succeed with your plants, 
for in the end you will feel more than repaid 
for your trouble by the pleasure they give both 
to yourself arid to all in the house. 

“ Jounny Jump Up.” 


ST. JOSEPH, MO., September 22, 1873. 
Dear “Younc Forks” :— 

From time to time, since the first appearance 
of Mr. Charles Reade’s novel, ““The Wandering 
Heir,” articles have appeared in the press both 
of America and Europe charging him with pla- 
giarism. The more general belief appears to be 
that the novel was founded upon the Tichborne 
case; and of the score or more of articles that I 
have read, for or against the novel, not one ap- 
pears to have touched the truth. 

The groundwork, plot, and incidents are taken 
bodily from Tobias Smollett’s “ Peregrine Pickle,” 
Chapter XCVIII., William P. Nimms, Edia- 
burgh, edition of 1871, which gives thé full name 
and titles of the following characters (the preced- 
ing editions giving only first and last letters of the 
names): Mackercher (C. R., “ M‘Kercher”); 
Earl of Anglesea; James Annesley, the wander- 
ing heir; Lord Altham; Higginson, the agent; 
Mary Sheffield, the mother; Mary Heath, the 
maid ; and others of minor importance, 
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The heir’s abused childhood, his abduction and 
being sold as a slave in the American Colonies, 
his escape, the recognition on board ship by an 
old schooimate, the trial, the victory, — all are to 
be found in “‘ Peregrine Pickle,” 

As the story is given by Smollett as a true 
history of events which actually occurred, I do 
not see how Mr. Reade can be charged with 
literary theft, any more than the different histo- 
rians of George Washington, the First Napoleon, 
or the Iron Duke. 

If you think the matter’of sufficient interest, 
give this place in the “Letter Box,’ that the 
literary admirers of Mr. Reade may know where 
to look for the seed whence sprung ‘“‘ ‘The Wan- 
dering Heir.” 





Very truly yours, 
Jos. E. Bapcer, Jr. 

Charles Reade is not charged with plagiarism 
when he founds his stories upon facts, but when 
he helps himself too liberally to other people’s 
inventions. For instance, in this very novel of 
“The Wandering Heir,” the description of the 
ladies at the gaming-table, in the first chapter, 
is merely a free translation into prose of a passage 
in one of Swift’s poems, —all the points and all 
the wit are Swift’s. C. R. is noted for this sort 
of thing; and, after all, nobody has a better ex- 
cuse for it; for when he takes the ideas of dull 
or obscure or obsolete writers, whom few ever 
read, and gives them fresh vitality in his pages, 
we are all gainers, while nobody is the loser. It 
is the mere copyist whose plagiarism is unpardon- 
able ; but Reade transmutes base metals into gold, 
and gives a splendid setting to other people’s 
diamonds. , 

This reminds us that we have never yet recom- 
mended those of our readers who like a lively 
story to try “A Simpleton,” which is Reade’s 
last, and certainly one of his best. It is issued 
in a volume along with “The Wandering Heir” 
in Osgood & Co.'s edition of Reade’s novels. 

Carrie asks: 1. Why does salt melt ice? 

2. Where did the phrase, “‘ Dining with Duke 
Humphrey,” — applied when there is nothing to 
eat, — originate? 

The first question has already been answered 
in the “Letter Box.” 

In old St. Paul’s, London, there is said to have 
been a place called Duke Humphrey’s Walk, 
where persons too poor to pay their own expenses 
at a tavern were accustomed to lounge while 
waiting for somebody to invite them to dinner. 
As they remained too often uninvited, “ Dining 
with Duke Humphrey ” became a pleasant phrase 
for a very unpleasant thing. 

C. M.— We could not tell you in our October 
number, as you wished, — for our November num- 
ber was mostly in type when your letter came, — 


Our Letter Box. 
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that ex-president Fillmore’s home is at Buffalo, 
N. Y., and that Tennyson has a residence on the 
Isle of Wight, as well as a house in London. 


Katie S. Holmes says the lines quoted by 
Jessie Lovell, beginning, — 
** Ere down the blue Carpathian hills,” 
are the first in Whittier’s poem, “The Knight 
of St. John.” 


S. F. G., Malden, Mass. — An artist, to whom 
we referred your question regarding the panto- 
graph, says you had better step into Hastings and 
Company’s, or Frost and Adams’s, on Cornhill, 
Boston, and see for yourself how it is made and 
used. 

“* ¥immyj ohn.” — Professor Agassiz’s name is 

i d Ag’ assy. 





a7. 


Dear Epitors :— ‘ 

Can you tell me why the greenish fat in a 
lobster called tomalley is so named? Mamma 
thinks she has heard that it comes from a French 
word, fomaille. If you cannot enlighten me, I 
wonder if any of Our Young Folks can. 

Respectfully yours,’ 
ee A. G. A. 

We cannot enlighten you. Tomalley, some- 
times called somadline, is the liver of the lobster, 
which is green when boiled. There is no such 
French word as ¢omaille. 

BATH, ME, 
Dear Ep!tor :— 

Are there any Indian mounds in Maine of any 
kind? Or are there any others in the whole 
United States like those near San Mateo, Cal., 
which are composed of oyster-shells, and contain 
Indian relics, and in which sometimes the red men 
themselves have been found? 

Please answer through the “ Letter Box,” and 
oblige GEOLOGIST. 


Ancient mounds, containing relics and remains 
of the ancient inhabitants of North America (a 
different race from the more recent red men, 
though the remains of these are sometimes buried 
in them),*exist in many States, especially along 
the valley of the Mississippi. But we do not 
know of any in Maine ; — do any of our readers? 


CHARADE. . 


First Syllable. 
Boil it long in iron pot, 
Stir it well, and serve it hot ; 
Dish it in a china bowl, 
Pour sweet milk around the whole, — 
Give me then a silver spoon, 
And I will ask no other boon ! 
Second Syllable. 
It may be rich, or it may be mean, 
All in disorder, or neat and clean, 
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But if Love be in it, and if it’s your own, 
Little you envy the king on his throne. 

My Whole. 
Brown, or yellow, or pink, or white, — 
Children of dampness, shadow, and night, — 
Where do ye come from, where do ye go? 
What are ye good for? I do not know! 

Laura D. Nicxots. 


Frank S. Palfrey.—The publishers furnish 
covers for binding volumes of “‘ Our Young Folks” 
for 50 cts. each, sent by mail, prepaid. 


Here is the answer to Jack Straw’s French 
puzzle. The speaker is a shepherd, who says: 
“Tam vot what I follow; if I were what I follow 
I should not be what I am!’ The French je 
suis signifies both “I am” and “I follow.” Wy- 
man C. R. gives the answer un petit chien suivant 
son maitre, —‘‘a little dog following his mas- 
ter”; and Alice Maude and Fred, “a footman. 

And now here come the following “‘ queer que- 
ries ” : oem 

1. Why are only mad men drowned in Paris? 
Because all the drowned are in-Seine. 

2. Why does an Englishman think Rome an 

: unhappy city? Because it ’as so many ’ills. 

3. Why is Berlin a dissipated city? Because 
it’s always on a Spree. 

4. Why is Boston like a swan? Because it has 
along Neck. 

5. Why is Egypt like the city of New York. 
Because it is a- Nile-land (an island). 

Jack Straw. 


Answer to C. A. Miller’s cipher in last month’s 
Letter Box : — 
“ Know ye the land where the cypress and myrtle 
Are emblems of deeds that are done in their clime ?” 
To solve the cipher, write the key (1873) over 
the letters thus : — 


1873 238 7938 
Jfht xw med,etc 


Then write down the alphabet, and one letter after 
“J” is the frst letter of the answer (k). Eight 
letters after “‘f"’ is the second letter (n). Seven 
letters after “h”* is the third letter (0), etc. 


Our Young Contributors. —“ That Bird,” by 
William S. Walsh ; “‘ Douseman’s Trout-Pond,” 
by George P. Whittlesey ; and “ Going Gunning,” 
by Robert B. Stetson, are accepted. 


Roll of Honor: “Stolen by the Indians,” by 
Blanche Gazlay; “ By the Brookside,” by Laura 
Whittemore ; “ My first Horseback Ride,” by 
Minnehaha; “ Our Halloween Party,” by E. 
R. H.; “ To L—,” by Meg March: “ Voices 


Srom the Leaves,” by H. F.; “ The Black Ma- 
via,” by Rosamond; “A Railway Adventure,” 
by Louie; “Church-going in the Woods,” by 
Chris; “ How Chickens die,” by Daisy Wood ; 


Our Letter Box. 
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“* My Trip up Mouut Mansfield,” by A. G. B. (age 
12); “ Baby Fane,” by Pauline M. C. (age 12); 
“ The Fairy World,” by Leslie W. H. (age 7). 

Fanny B. $. (age 13) sends us these true 
stories ‘“‘ about moose” : — 

“ Near the town of S—— there lives a woman, 
who one day, while far from home, found two very 
young moose, and, the mother being away, 
thought she would take them home. She was 
alone, and having nothing to tie them with except 
her handkerchief, she tore that in two pieces; 
then, fastening their legs together, she dragged 
them as far as she could that night, and left them 
in the woods, covered with boughs. Early the 
next day she returned to the place, and cariied 
them the rest of the way home. She now wishes 
to sell them. 

“One day in the winter a man was out moose- 
hunting; towards evening he Rilled a moose, 
skinned it, and hung the meat on a tree to dry. 
At night it was very cold; so he wrapped the 
moose-skin around him and lay down to sleep. 
The next morning, on waking, he found he was 
Srozen into the skin. Fortunately his hands were 
loose, and he could get at his knife ; and at twelve 
o’clock that morning he had cut himself out.” 


“ Dinks.” — “‘ Please tell me whom the following 
quotation is taken from: ‘The man that lays his 
hand upon a woman, save in the way of kindness, 
is a wretch, whom 't were gross flattery to call a 
coward.’ ” 

The quotation is from the play of “‘ The Honey- 
moon,” by John Tobin, and should have been 
given as three lines of blank verse. 

Only the best of Our Young Contributors’ 
articles receive mention in the “Letter Box.” 
Those by “‘ Dinks” have not been noticed, for 
the usual reason. 


“ Canadian Lou.” — Yule is the old English 
name for Christmas. As it was customary to 
make great cheer at that season, a log of extraor- 
dinary size was put upon the fire, — a natural em- 
blem for comfort and merry-making among our 
ill-housed ancestors in the bleak winter time. 
This is probably the simple origin of the burn- 
ing of the “ yule-log.” 

WE regret that we have n’t room for the whole 
of the charming letter of which the following is 
an extract : — 


My pear “ Younc Forks” :— 

I have just finished reading your bright No- 
vember number, and I feel moved to write and 
add my mite of thanks to the editors and pub- 
lishers for giving us so delightful a magazine. 

You and I are old friends, dear ‘ Young Folks” ; 
“we have grown old together”; for I was quite 
a wee maiden, and you but a few-months-old 
magazine, when I first made your acquaintance. 





Our Letter Box. 


And now that I am getting ‘well along” in 
my teens, I don’t consider myself too old to like 
you any longer. No, indeed! If the time ever 
comes when I shall find myself “too old” to 
appreciate this fresh, sparkling ‘‘ Young Folks,” 
I shall be sadly in want of the pity of all the 
“ young in heart.” Don’t you think so? 

As I sit here scribbling, I can catch a glimpse, 
through the half-opened door of the closet, of a 
great yellow pile of my unbound “ Young Folks,” 
reaching from top to bottom of the high shelf. I 
ought to have had them bound long ago; but 
somehow I have always disliked the idea of it. 
It’s a silly notion of mine that they will lose 
something — that they ’ll not be quite the same 
to me— when their dear familiar yellow covers 
are stripped off, and they are squeezed in between 
stiff bindings. But that is foolish, I know; and 
I believe I must send them to the bindery, if for 
no other reason than to save my temper from being 
continually “aggravated” by the sight of the 
whole bulky pile pulled down and scattered 
“hither and yon ” by some hurried pair of hands 
that wants to find “ Villikins and his Dinah,” 
or “‘a nice little charade to act,” or “ some pretty 
piece of poetry,”’ which, when discovered, is car- 
ried off in triumph by said pair of hands, and 
the confusion is left to right itself as best it 
can!.... 

And I love to pore over the old numbers, too ; 
what a treasury of good things they are! Beau- 
tiful stories . . . . poems that are pictures, and 
pictures that are poems! 

Would it not be possible to give us in the 
magazine our editors’ portraits? You know that 
it is natural to desire our friends’ pictures, — and 
those friends whom we have met with month after 
month for so many years; to whom we. have 
so often brought our difficulties and had them 
smoothed away, and our questions, oftentimes 
silly, (I wonder if the editors don’t have a laugh 
once in a while, all by themselves, at some of the 
fanny questions that are put to them !) and had 
them kindly and patiently answered; who have 
talked and chatted with us familiarly, month by 
month; and given us advice, when needful, so 
pleasantly that it never seemed like advice, (is n’t 
it odd what an innate aversion “juveniles” have 
for anything of that sort?) and reproof in a way 
that never made us feel as if we were being 
“ scolded’ ; and whose influence on many of us, 
I sometimes think, has been and is second only to 
that exerted by i diately sur ding friends, 
~—why, how can it be any wonder that we want 
their portraits? Dear “ Young Folks,” or rather 
dear editors, — for behind the “‘ Young Folks” you 
are, not alone as editors, those eminently dry and 
practical individuals who are supposed to abide 
in dusty, musty “sanctums,” where their lives, 
like cross Tabby’s, are spent in one continual 
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scratch, scratch, but as veal friends, who differ 
only from us young people in that you have had 
a longer time to get rich in heart and mind than 
we have, — tell us, is this an unreasonable request ? 
And then, after we have had the editors’ portraits, 
would n’t it be “ splendid ” if we could have those 
of some of our other “‘ Young Folks” friends? 
It seems to me I remember some one else making 
a similar proposition in a long-ago “ Letter Box” ; 
don’t you recollect it? 
Lovingly your friend, ETHEtwyn P, 

P.S. Please lean over and let me whisper a 
word in your private ear. Do you suppose that 
it is “Cousin Dick,’’ from Boston, who has 
“caught the Prairie Nymph,” after all? Would 
n’t it be cu¢e in him? But don’t tell anybody 
said so! E. 

We cannot authoritatively answer the question 
about “Cousin Dick,” but we are inclined to 
think that, instead of his catching the ‘‘ Nymph,” 
somebody else has caught him ! 

About the portraits: we have more than once 
tried to make up our minds to sit for them, at 
the request of our too kind friends; but there is 
something quite awful in the thought of our own 
faces staring out at us from between the covers 
of “ Our Young Folks”! ; 


“ Empire State” writes: “1 received the No- 
vember number of ‘Our Young Folks’ this morn- 
ing, and, as usual, turned first to the last pages. 
The ‘grove’ puzzle presented by J. Lillie Dema- 
ray attracted my attention, for I too once saw it in 
some foreign periodical, with this difference: the 
fifth line should read, ‘Five trees in each row I 
must place.’ This is undoubtedly the correct 
version. I never saw the answer, nor did I ever 
work out the solution until this morning. I here 
present my answer, founded not exactly upon the 
‘rule of three,’ but the rule of triangles.” 





This answer was also furnished by W. H. 
Bennett, Fanny A. Higgins, Dan, Mamie A. 
Blair, and H. 

Tue earliest and best list of answers to our last 
month’s puzzles come from Livingston Hunt, 
Berkeley, Anna and Alice F., Carrie R. Porter 
and Johnnie, Jessie and Jim, Griselda, Trident, 
Drawde Senrab, A. Caemerer, Rex, Mary Beale, 
Frank S. Palfrey, and Clarence Arey. 








